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Teachers are cordially in- 
vited to call and inspect our 
line of small pianos, spe- 
cially designed for school 
use. The small, compact 
form of these instruments 
ideally adapts them to the 
school room and_ enables 
the teacher to keep the en- 
tire class in view. while 
playing. Yet none of the 
tone quality or volume of 
the full-size upright has 
been sacrificed. 


Special prices and terms 
to schools. Write for cata- 
logs if you cannot call. 














The large horn-style auditorium Victrola, 
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well as the several portable styles, are especially 
suited to school work. We have all model Vic- 
trolas, as well as a full stock of VICTOR 


RECORDS, made expressly for educational pur- 


Victrolas and Records for School Use 


poses. Call and let us explain the many uses of 
the Victrola in the school and the splendid assist- 
ance offered by the Educational Department of 
the Victor Company. 
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Essentials of Language in the Elementary School 


by W. F. TIDYMAN, Head, Department of Education and Director of Training School, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Virginia 


[Ile teaching of language in the elementary phrases, (3) run-on, (4) loose dependent 
school is often vague because the aims, or clauses, (5) because chain, (6) irrev- 
better, the objectives of the language work elant so. 
gue, both as to the requirements for the — III, Paragraphs 
lementary school as a whole and also as to the 1. Number. 
ments for the particular grades. The ap- 2. Length, in sentences. 
to the definition of objectives for the 3. Content: (a) central thought, (b) ef- 
as a whole and for each grade lies in fective use of details. 
ng the essential feature of language work 4. Arrangement of sentences: (a) simple, 
the elementary school, in terms of which de- natural, (b) inverted order for emphasis, 
ite objectives can be stated. (c) variety, (d) good beginning and end- 
Definitely and specifically, what are the essen- ing sentences. 
ial features of language work in which elemen- yy_ Vocabulary 
school pupils may be expected to show 1. Simple words, common speech. 
measurable growth? This was the problem under- 2. Elimination of trite expressions. 
taken by the supervisory corps of the Training + Basis of enedifiers. 
School, State Normal School, Farmville, Vir- 4. Exact use of conjunctions. 
ginia. The outline given below is a briet state- 5. Use of apt, vivid words and phrases. 


of the results of our studv. . ‘“ 
’ 6. Use of new words and phrases, read and 


ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE heard. 
I. Selection of Subjects Meaning of common prefixes and suffixes. 
|. Type: (a) stories, (b) letters, (c) ex- 8. Formation and use of common deriva- 
planations, (d) arguments. 
Source: (a) toys, (b) pets, (c) pictures, V. Correct Usage 


N 


tives. 


(d) stories, (e) nature, (f) familiar ob- A. Verbs. 
jects and experiences, (g) games, (h) 1. Past tense and perfect participles of: 
school activities, (1) recitations, (j) cur- (a) see, (b) do, (c) come, (d) go, 
rent problems. (e) run, (f) sit, (g) lie, (h) give, (1) 
Characteristics: (a) personal, (b) in- begin, (j) ring, (k) write, (1) take, (m) 
teresting, (c) brief, single phase quality, break, (n) sing, (0) drink, (p) lay. 
d) worth-while. 2. Was for were. 
Il. Sentences 3. Don’t for doesn't. 
l. Kind: (a) simple, (b) compound, (c) 4. Ain't. 
omplex. 5. Can for may. 
2. Characteristics: (a) short, (b) clear cut, 6. Got for have, receive, become, 1s. 
c) free from common errors, as follows: 7. Leave for let. 
1) and and then, (2) incomplete 8. Bring for take. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 


14. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


wn 


> 


cn 


OoOoN 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


oun + Ww ho — 


This here, 
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Left for let. 

Agreement with subject, e. g. He don't 
Sequence of tenses. 

Shall and will. 

And 


[nee rrect moc rd. 


for to in infinitives. 
B. Pronouns 
Me for /. It was 
Who for whom. 
Them for those 
Those kind for that kind. 
Case 


me. Frank and me. 


forms—in compound _ subject, 
object, after copula, compounds, subject 
of dependent clauses. 

John, he 

tt. 

! and my brother. 


Redundant 
Indefinite reference 
Order. 
Wrong pronoun. 
Agreement. 
Each—their. 
They for there 
Wrong form 


Person, number, gender, 


hisself, yous, hern, yourn, 
hisn, theirselves 
Us for we. 


C. Miscellaneous 


Double negative—/haven't no. 
In for into. 

A for an. 

Adjectives for adverbs—/ stayed near an 
hour. 

that there. 

Colloguialisms. Lots for many, much; 
with infinitive; like 
well, why, now, so. 


learn for teach: get 


for as. introductory 
Double preposition. 
Wrong position of words—only. 
Adjectives 
latives for comparative, wrong compara- 


double superlatives, super- 
tive form. 

Common homonyms—no, to, there, new. 
Awful for very. 

Funny for queer. 

By for at, near. 

Have got (?) 

If for whether. 

Kind of a, sort of a, much of a. 

Of for have. I could of gone. 

Real for very. 

1 for have. Should a been there. 


20. 


ai. 
22. 


KDUCATION 


Like for as. 
Good for well. 


Incorrect idiom. 


VI. Essentials Peculiar to Oral Work 


l. 


N 


Manner: (a) natural and easy, (b) e: 


(c) hands in position, (d) head up 
(a) (b) 
(c) good quality, (d) inflection. 


Voice: audible, 
Clear enunciation. 
for taking. 
Accurate pronunciation. 
g, for, February, height, ones. 
(a) (b) 
flowing, (c) forceful. 


Speech : even, 


VII. Essentials Peculiar to Written Work 


(w) observation 


1. 


N 


wm ft Ww 


wo SJ 


9. 
10. 


11. 


Vill. 


i. 
yd 
3. 


in print, (x) 
(y) dictation, (z) writing. 


Capitals : 


natural pit 


»t 


*h, 


Ask for asked, taken 
Just, get, final 


continuous- 


copving, 


(a) beginning sentences. (b) 
names, (c) J, (d) holidays, (e) seasons, 


(f) geographical terms, (g) letter form: 


(h) titles of persons, (i) titles of 
positions, (j) days and months, 
poetry. 

Periods: (a) end of sentence, (b) 
mon abbreviations. 

Question marks. 

Exclamation point. 

Quotation marks—simple. 

Comma: (a) series, (b) between cit 
after words of address, 
(e) after 
dent clauses, (f) before quotations 


state, (c) 


after “yes” and “no,” 


before “for” and “so.” 
Semi-colon ( ?) 


Apostrophe: (a) possessive, (b) common 


contractions, 

Hyphen—in dividing words. 
Form: (a) margin, (b) inden! 
(c) titles. 
Letter forms: (a) business, (b) f! 


(c) notes. 


Spelling 

Correct spelling of all words. 
Spelling conscience. 

How and when to use the dictior 


IX. Handwriting 


Legible. 


Quality and rate accor 
grade norm. 


k 
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X. Memory 


Poems: (a) number, (b) number of 
lines. 
, Stories: (a) number, (b) length. 
main lines of development in composition 
ken to be: (1) ability to select subjects, 
use of sentences, (III) paragraphing, (IV) 
ilary, (V) correct usage, (VI) essentials 
r to oral work, (VII) essentials peculiar 
itten work, (VIII) spelling, (IX) hand- 
The last three were 
They were not given 


¢, and (X) memory. 
d for completeness. 

| consideration. 
I. Selection of Subjects.—In connection with 
lection of subjects, we concluded that the 
hould show increasing ability in the use 
. f typical forms of composition, in the sources 
hich subjects are obtained, and in quality. 
pes selected—stories, letters, explanations, 
cuments—represent the main forms that ¢om- 
ns naturally take, and indicate roughly a 
‘sion in complexity and difficulty. Simi- 
ihe sources of subjects—toys, pets, pictures, 
nature, familiar objects and experiences, 
. school activities, recitations, current prob- 
indicate a widening range of interests, and 
a progressive order of difficulty. The 
eal qualities of subjects are indicated by the 
‘oll interesting, brief, single 
P phase, and worth-while. They are not qualities 
. licate progression in skill and that sepa- 
apply to compositions at different grade 
lopment levels. Rather, these are the 
that should adhere in degree to composi- 
Progress will 
each 1s 


ng: personal, 


rk from the lowest grade. 
the amount in 

in the composition at successive grade 

it will be recognized that the ability to 
iitable subjects is the heart of successful 

ion work. Having something to say, 

ng that is immediately valuable and in- 

to the persons for whom the composi- 
ritten, is the primary essential of coim- 
work, Good subjects make compositions 

hile in themselves and create a motive 
ultivation of good form and good usage. 

II. Sentences—The kinds of 

ompound, and complex—show a rough 


ated in which 


sentences— 


+ 


gresion in skill and emphasize the primary 
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importance in language of the sentence idea, de- 
veloped through the use of simple sentences. The 
qualities—short, clear-cut, and free from common 
language errors—are relative terms. 
dicate lines along which progress will be made 
rather than absolute amounts. The errors listed 
are those that repeated investigations show to be 
common in the compositions of children and 
adults. 


They in- 


III. Paragraphs.—Growth in skill to write 
paragraphs is shown in the number of para- 
graphs; length in sentences, selection and or- 
ganization of ideas—emphasizing a central idea, 
and subordinating details; and in the arrange- 
ment of sentences. The arrangement of sen- 
tences indicates a rough progression in difficulty 
and suggests specifically the importance of the 
beginning and ending sentences as important fea- 
tures of the paragraph. 

IV. Vocabulary.—That the vocavulary is an 
important factor in effective composition and that 
the vocabulary is subject to considerable mocii- 
The particulars in which 
The eight 


fication are obvious. 
growth takes place are not so clear. 
heads suggested above are selected to indicate 
what we regard as the important lines of growth. 


V. Correct Usage.—Investigation has revealed 
rather clearly the common errors in oral and 
written language. The specific forms to be 
mastered in the use of verbs, pronouns, and 
miscellaneous words are indicated in the outline. 

VI. Essentials Peculiar to Oral Work.—To a 
large extent the essentials of good composition 
are the same for oral and written work. ‘hese 
common essentials are indicated in the first five 
sections of the outline. The essentials peculiar 
to oral work seem to relate to manner, voice, 
enunciation, pronunciation, and the general flow 
The items under each of these heads 
lan- 


of speech. 
are qualities that characterize good oral 
guage. 

VII. Essentials Peculiar to Written Work.— 
The uses of capitals, marks of punctuation, and 
form for papers and letters, that are regarded as 
essential to common written work by investiga- 
tors and teachers, are given a place in this sec- 
tion. An effort has been 
those features that are quite clearly found in 


made to select only 


common usage. 
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Distinction is made between the ability to 
recognize and use correct forms in (1) observa- 
tion in print, (2) copying, (3) dictation, and 
(4) writing. 

In the preparation of this outline advantage 
has been taken of the many valuable investiga- 
tions of language errors and the manuals of lan- 
guage teaching. The work 1s not considered con- 


clusive. It is doubtless quite possible to formu- 
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It is offered as an 
attempt to find a way of approach to definite ob 


late a much better outline. 
jectives in an important field of school work 
where objectives have often been very vague. 


The outline is merely a beginning. Given t! 


essential aspects of language work, it remains fo 


us to work out as definitely as possible, just what 


amount of each quality may be expected in ea 


grade, and for the elementary school as a whok 


The Good Citizen at Play 


By DR. JOHN W. WAYLAND, State Normal School, Harrisonburg 


Eprror’s Norte. 


permission. 
IL.AY is as old as laughter—possibly older. 
Both are natural to normal human beings, 
and at proper times and in proper measure 
both are conducive to abundant life, to symmet- 
\What 


and what is “proper measure” are 


rical character, to social progress. are 
“proper times” 
often hard questions. They are like many other 
questions that have to be submitted every day to 
the judgment of wisdom. The good citizen will 
endeavor to escape the dulness of the proverbial 
Jack; yet he must at the same time be on guard 
against the folly of the idle jackanapes. 

Many of our favorite games are very old. 
Chess, for example, has been played in different 
lands, in somewhat different forms, for two or 
three thousand years. Ball games, the various 
contests with large balls and small ones, leading 
up naturally to our modern baseball and football, 
are perhaps older even than chess. One of the 
been drawn yesterday: 


“O’er the green mead the sportive virgins play, 
Their shining veils unbound ; along the skies, 
Tossed and retossed, the ball alternate flies.” 


The Romans also played ball, but they did not 
make as much of it as did the Greeks. Among 


the latter, ball-playing was much valued as a 


means of giving vigor, grace, and elasticity to the 
young of both sexes. The Indians of South 
America and of North America had ball games 


of various strenuous kinds. Osceola, the great 
chief of the Seminoles, was a famous ball player. 


It is a rather significant fact that some of the 


This is an exeerpt from a forthcoming volume by Dr. 


Wayland and published here by his iT 
. I : 


games that have always been most popular among 
vigorous men and boys developed originally fron gov 
from contests between men in battle or 
The first 


ball game, in all probability, was played betwee: 


fighting 


between men and animals in hunting. 


a cave man and a savage beast that attacked th 


cave, or another beast that our remote ancesto ng 
and his family needed for food. The ball in that 


instance was a stone that had been made roun se 
by the rolling waters or by the poundings of 
dexterous hand. Later the same round stone 

another was hurled by means of a sling, wit! 
more deadly effect. Skulls of primitive cattle 
with round holes crushed into the foreheads, ha\ 
The Balear 
slingers in the armies of Hannibal played hai 

the soldiers. At a 
hidden, they hurled their balls of stone wi 


been discovered in ancient bogs. 


among Roman distane Si 
terrible effect. 
Such considerations may help us to unde! 


stand why it is so easy, even today, for a gan 


of strength and skill to degenerate into a brut 
fight. Lear-baiting, bull-fighting, and 
fighting should not be classed as_ resp 


games in this advanced age of civilization; a! 
baseball football must be careful 
regulated to escape just criticism. 


even and 


As implied at the outset of this cliapte 
humanity's natural bent towards humor and fu! 
Apuleit: 


two thousand years ago, wrote of “tl 


is one of the basic reasons for play. 


tinguishable laughter of the Olympian eitie 
He also tells of a city that kept annually a tee 


One of the ea 


to the “god of laughter.” 
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of the Christian church, it is said, was 
criticized for “wasting his time” playing 
tame partridge. The man who criticized 
is a hunter, and at the time he was carry- 
bow and arrows. 
iy,’ said the good old man, “do you not 
carry your bow tightly strung?” 
| did,” replied the hunter, “it would soon 
\ elasticity and driving power.” 
so.” answered the good man, “it is with the 
so it is with the body.” 
wholesome fun of a good game, ot out- 
play especially, has a physical and an in- 
‘ual value. It stimulates the body, it relaxes 
his mind. It is recreation in the true sense of 
mn. And any exercise that has a value in 


llowship, has also an ethical value, a civic 


ther great motive to play—the one that 
‘00 often to absorb or eclipse all others— 


- 
r the love of contest, the survival of the fight- 
' g instinct. 

h desire to excel too often becomes an 
- session, a mania to beat all opponents. It is 
f 1 this connection that one of the great dangers— 


most of the great dangers—to real sport 
When the bear sniffed at 
ttle e of our remote ancestor it was doubt- 
ha necessary, for our present existence and a 
r things, for the man always to beat— 
to beat the bear or the lion, or whatever 
ve beast was. The modern college athlete 
He feels that 
heat the other side, at any cost. Neces- 
If it were abso- 


be recognized. 


feels much the same way. 


ever, is a relative term. 
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lute, changed times and changed conditions would 
soften at least a few necessities. At any rate, 
it is certainly a debatable question whether it is 
necessary, either to existence or to good sport, 
or even to local honor, for one school or one team 
If it be 


necessary, One may be allowed to observe that it 


or one city always to beat all others. 


has never been realized. 

There is a more excellent way. Courtesy, good 
fellowship, and generosity may be cultivated by 
the right sort of contests; they should never be 
sacrificed or endangered by the wrong sort. 

One day a man stood on the side lines of the 
athletic field at one of the famous English schools 
for boys. He watched a game of football be- 
tween the best team of that school and the best 
team of another school. He was deeply interested 
in the game, because his son was on one of the 
teams. 

When the game was done and the shouting had 
somewhat abated a latecomer rushed up to him 
and exclaimed, “Who won?” 

“T do not know,” replied the man. 

“What—you came all this distance to see the 
game, and now you don’t know who beat?” 

“Yes,” answered the man, “I did come a long 
way ; but, as you say, / came to see the game. | 
did not come to see who would beat. I came to 
see whether my boy would play like a man.” 

The discipline of play has moral and physical 
value; the team-work of play has civic and social 
value; but, for the best results through and 
through, the ethical sense of fair play and good 
sportsmanship must ever be cultivated. Flere, 
perhaps, is just where directed and supervised 
play faces its richest opportunities. 


The Teaching Activity 


By JAMES B. 
CHING may be defined as “guiding 
another’; the 

her directs the efforts of his pupils in 
earning. He cannot learn for them; they 


study activities of 


eve this object in themselves. How- 
teacher can eliminate purposeless effort, 
mplifying the learning process. 


ictical sense, the object of the teaching 


to stimulate and guide the learner in 





BERRY. County Vocational Supervisor, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


the forming of certain desirable associations so 
that he may react aright to the changing condi- 
tions of life. To the extent that his pupils 
possess personal characteristics as regards abili- 
ties, vocational experiences and personal prefer- 
ences he is dealing with individuals and not with 
groups. He must therefore consider the indivi- 
dual needs of each pupil as part of a social group. 
Only in so far as the individuals of the group 
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have had similar experiences may group instruc- 
tion be adopted. Experiences in memory sub- 
jects, such as Latin or history, will be much more 
uniform as regards the class group than in such 
complex subjects as agriculture, engineering and 
home economics. This is particularly true of 
those pupils who have served a longer or shorter 
apprenticeship in the vocation before undertaking 
the technical instruction of the school. The farm 
itself partakes of the individualism of the farm 
operator and the experiences of each farm reared 
pupil are peculiarly his own. Not only is there 
variation in the type of farming and the extent 
of the operation, but a different procedure exists 
in the manner of doing chores and in the care of 
stock, the storing of products and the like. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, for the teacher to 
analyze carefully the experiences of the indivi- 
duals composing his vocational class that he may 
carry the teaching to its logical conclusion. In- 
struction in vocational agriculture, if conducted 
in the same manner as is practiced in the tradi- 
tional academic subjects, will result in tailure. 
Old methods of teaching must be displaced by 
new, more effective ‘teaching tools.” 

The teaching activity may be contrasted with 
the work of the farmer; the teacher carries his 
activity through the four steps, or operations, of 
preparation, presentation, application and test- 
ing-out, just as the farmer performs his work of 
producing a crop by means of the operations of 
“soil preparation,” planting, cultivation and 
harvesting. 

The first step, or operation, in teaching con- 
sists of the assembling of the pupil’s experiences 
and the selection of the experience with which 
the new lesson may be linked or associated. It 
is, in fact, the preparation of the pupil’s mind 
for the reception of the new knowledge, much 
as the farmer prepares his ground in the making 
of a suitable seed-bed. The interest and atten- 
tion of the pupil can be awakened and held only 
by bringing him to a point where he recognizes 
a problem and appreciates the necessity for solv- 
ing it. This step must be completed before the 
next is attempted. The teacher has at his dis- 
posal certain teaching methods, or tools, which 
he utilizes in performing step 1. These consist 
of (1) suggestive questioning, (2) suggestive il- 


lustration, (3) informational questioning, and 
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(4) establishing the hitching post, and may be 
compared to the tools—plow, disk, harrow, lime 
and fertilizer spreader, etc., which the farmer 
utilizes in preparing the soil for his crop. 

The second step, or operation, in teaching has 
to do with the “presentation” of the new know! 
edge, the lesson, and is concerned with the solu- 
tion of the problem which was brought to ! 
pupil’s consciousness in the previous step. his 
operation may be likened to the farm operatic: 
of “planting” the seed, the second operation per- 
formed by the farmer in the growing of his cro 
Success in this step is dependent upon thoroug! 
ness in the previous step. [Frequently in teach- 
altogether, a condition which results in confusion 
to both pupil and teacher. It would be quite as 
logical to reverse the operations of “soil prepara- 
tion” and “planting” in the farming job, yet this 
would be regarded as preposterous. The teach- 
ing methods of this step consist of the demon- 
stration, the illustration, supervised study, projec! 
(job) study, the survey, observation, lecture, and 
experiment, corresponding to the farming tools of 
planter, seeder, etc. 

The third step, or operation, in the teaching 
activity consists of the “application” of the new 
knowledge, and involves a_ thorough  under- 
standing by the pupil of the principles underlying 
the solution of the problem, the lesson. The 
teacher’s questions, “Does everyone understand 
the “Are 
usually meet with no response and the teach 
interprets the silence in the affirmative. Thi 
objective of step 3 is the determination of the 
“weak places” in the learning process, where the 
teaching activity has not been completed. On! 
of a 


there any questions’ 


lesson?” or 


by having each pupil attempt the solutio1 


sed 


similar problem can the weak places be «isc 


In a geenral way this teaching step corresp' 
to the “cultivation” operation of the farmer, ! 
volving as it does the “reseeding” of “fails” : 

the strengthening of the young plants. .\n ag™ 
cultural crop which is planted and then neglec! 
will be a failure; moisture must be c¢ 
weeds must be destroyed, and damage f! 
must be prevented. Similarly, a lesson 
presented but not carried through the ‘lows 
step “application” is never thorough!) wi 
Teachers, “5 2 ™ 


= ——} 


stood and is soon forgotten. 








f 





ghly performed. 
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realize that the pupil’s field of experience 
eptive basis) is much more limited than 
wn; the pupil “sees through a glass 

The object of education is to clear his 
Only by carrying each lesson 
the successive steps can the work be 
hly performed. 


vision. 


methods adapted to this teaching step are: 
on the job), recitation, discussion, the 
(job) plan, tests and examinations, corre- 
¢ to the farm tools, the reseeder, the 
. the cultivator and the sprayer. 

nal teaching step is that of “testing-out”’ 
rmine whether the pupils can apply un- 


the principles and practices of the newly 


| knowledge to the vocation of farming 
ife” basis. If the pupil does not use his 
ge in the solution of the problems of his 


~ 


ject or supervised farm job, whetner be- 


of lack of understanding or through in- 


‘> appreciate the necessity for so doing, 


iching activity is a failure and the supposi- 


that the previous steps have not been 
The fourth step is quite 
a test of the teacher as of the pupil; the 
if the teaching activity is quite as marked 
failure of the learning process. It is of 
understood that untoward conditions may 
or render inadvisable the strict applica- 
ill lessons of the school to the problems 
rticular farm enterprise, yet the pupil 
ve a good reason for not following what 
to be the correct procedure. The 
aching step may be compared to the 


ration of harvesting, the success of 
pends upon the thoroughness with which 
ious Operations have been performed. 
ier’s harvest consists of the ability of 
to apply unaided the knowledge of the 
the problems of daily life. 

hing tools of this step are: the home 
upervised farm jobs, project (job) 
project (job) reports, recitation on-the- 
liscussion on-the-job, corresponding to 
the reaper, the harvester, the 
nd the like. 


tools: 


n which has been carried through the 
essive steps will satisfy the standards 

McMurray; initiative will be devel- 
ement will be stabilized, and the or- 
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ganization of knowledge will be achieved. The 
failure of much of the teaching is due to the 
inability of the teacher to appreciate the im- 
portance of a thorough performance of the four 
teaching steps in an orderly and logical sequence, 
and his ignorance and lack of skill in the use 
of the methods at his command. 


Statement of the Steps and Methods of the 
Teaching Job 


Teaching Steps Teaching Methods 


(Operations) (Tools) 
Step 1, Preparation—  1.Suggestive Questioning. 
Preparing the pupil’s 2. Suggestive Illustration. 


Informational Question- 
ing. 

Establishing the Hitch- 
ing Post. 


mind for the reception 3. 
of the new knowledge. 


> 


Step 2, Presentation— 1. Demonstration. 
Guiding the pupil’s 2. Illustration. 
study in the formation 3. Supervised Study. 


of the desired lines of 4. Job Study. 
association. 5. Survey. 
6. Observation. 
7.Lecture (telling). 
8. Experiment. 
Step 3, Application— 1, Doing (on the job). 
Strengthening the lines 2 Recitation. 
of association by elimi- 3, Discussion. 
nating the “weak 4, Project Plans. 
places.” 5. Tests and Examinations. 
Step 4, Testing Out.— . The Home Project. 


A further strengthening 
of the lines of associa- 
tion by testing under 
“life” conditions. 


. Supervised Farm Jobs. 
. Project Records. 


whyo— 


. Project Reports. 
. Recitation. 


nN 


an 


». Discussion. 


The analysis of the treaching job is made for 
purposes of more complete study. It may also 
serve the purpose of aiding teachers to check up 
individual practices. Teaching, like farming, is a 
continuous job with a definite objective. Methods 
are means to an end and should be used as such. 
In the farming work the farmer changes from 
one tool to another, utilizing one for one set of 
conditions and changing to another when condi- 
tions render a change advisable. The teacher, 
in performing his work, must have every avail- 
able method at hand, selecting first this one and 
then that one as the conditions demand. The 
“one method” teacher has no more place in the 
present day civilization than the “one tool” 
farmer. 
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The New Course of Study at Work ; 


By MRS. LENA KIRTLEY MILLER. Stony Point School, Albemarle County 


\ the spring of 1923 the Stony Point High 

School was chosen as one of the Albemarle 

schools to try out a tentative course of study 
for the elementary schools of Virginia. The idea 
was to improve our system of teaching which 
recognized educators felt to be inadequate in 
many ways. 

It fell to my duty to give the new course a trial 
in the third and fourth grades. Due to a lack of 
materials and the confusion resulting from mak- 
ing a decided change in method during a school 
term, at first I lost time. However, I feel that 
the enthusiastic work which the children did later 
more than overbalanced this loss. 

While I do not wish to appear an authority on 
this course of study, I deem it pertinent to give 
my experiences and method with the hope that 
others who test out the work will follow my ex- 
ample and that together, by constructive criticism, 
our new course may be perfected. 

In this article I shall treat of the Community 
that this work should be 


taught in such a way as to inculcate in the child 


Study work. I feel 
the realization that he is himself a citizen who 
has a definite part to play in the life of his com- 
munity. I was at first much dismayed as to how 
I might wisely lead children to see this for all 
teachers realize that unless a very definite impres- 
sion is made on children the effort expended is 
lost. 
ences with my supervisor, we together worked out 


After much discussion and many confer- 


the following plan. 

One period of each day was devoted to oral 
teaching of citizenship. This centered around the 
home, the school, the community, and the State. 
The power of government was strongly im- 
pressed under each big heading. 

The tendency of today’s teaching is to present 
subject matter as a unified whole in such a way 
that a child may get clearly the inter-relation of 
all school subjects. This can be well carried out 
under the new course of study. 

To follow the plan outlined below the primary 
child is taught literature, history, spelling, arith- 
metic, and industrial arts, all under the head of 
Community Study. 


The teacher's first aim is to lead the child to 
see that his own home and community has helped 


make history and that he himself has a place i; 
the community. 
At Stony Point we worked as follows: 


1. The children made _ History-Geograp| 
Booklets. Wrote the history of their own com- 
munity. 


2. They illustrated these “Histories” with pic- 
tures, snapshots, maps. 

3. They made original maps of the com 
munity, district, county, and State. 

The outline followed in teaching the con 
munity and the district will show the general 
method : 

Community Study 


1. History: 

(a) How named and settled. 

(b) When and by whom? 

(c) First building, first residence, first church 

2. Map Making: Each child to draw map ot 
his community as viewed from the school. 

(a) School building as center. 

(b) Roads. 

(c) Streams and bridges. 

(d) Homes. 

(e) Churches. 

(f{) Postoffice, other public buildings. 

3. Industries : 

(a) Farming processes: stock raising, cro 
production, harvesting and storing, dairying 
poultry raising. 

District Study 

1. History: 

(a) How named. 

(b) When settled. 

2. Map: 

(a) Roadways (differentiate improved roads 

(b) Main railroads. 

(c) Rivers and large streams. 

(d) Towns and villages. 

(e) Historical residences and places of | 
terest. 

Study Monticello; Shadwell, the birthplac: 
Jefferson; and Monroe Hill. 

(f) Voting precincts. 

3. Industries: 

(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Manufacturing. 

(c) Milling. ; 

(d) Mining (see graphite mines at Proffit 

Study the district in its relation to the cow! 
and State. 
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Use Albemarle Survey as a source of material. 

Show how the people of the community, dis- 
ind county serve each other: 
Preachers, teachers, mailcarriers, doctors. 
Conduct towards neighbors. 

c) Conduct in stores and schools. 

e) Care and protection of property. 


Suggestions for Presentation 

|, 'egin to represent on paper and blackboard 
the local environment—school, roads, homes. 
his will be done in a very crude way. 

2. After children have worked out a map, then 

present a map to help them verify their work. 

Thus introduce “How Maps are Made.” 
eral 3. Do not emphasize “top” as North until maps 
to be hung. Before this, place map on desk 
ording to actual directions, thus explain. This 

s introductory reading of maps. (Suggestion 
taken from The Journal of Rural Education.) 

aim here is to help children gain a clear 
understanding of the use of maps, to be ablé to 
ied read them. 
4. Use informal discussion of subject matter as 
oral English. 
5. Have children gather information about 
community from their elders, working in groups. 
6. Children and teacher should work together 
n community maps. 
7. Have children keep notebooks of all this 

; work, 

ys 8. Things to keep in mind are: 
(a) Neat books. 
(b) Good writing. 
c) Proper margins. 
|) No finger marks or smutty pasting. 

9. \Vork for free expression. Do not hurry. 
Let children have time to think. Encourage 
uestions on part of the children as much as pos- 
s1D1e, 

\0. Have definite aims in each lesson and in 
te te work as a whole. 

ll. Make clear lesson assignments. 
Suggestions taken partly from Journal of 
lucation. ) 


Plan for First Day’s Lesson 
3 History of Stony Point. 
‘eacher’s Aim: To have children know the 


Subject 


ity in which they live, its history, geo- 
mit) Beetaphy, and its industries. 
: peciic Aim for the day: To have children 
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see that their own community has helped make 
history. 

Pupils’ Aim: To tell the stories of the earliest 
settlers of Stony Point as they have collected 
them. 


Outline Presentation 
1. How named and set- 1. How did your people 
tled? When? come to live at Stony 
Point? 
2. Story from each child. 2. Who used to live in 
your house _ before 


your mother and _ fa- 
ther did? 


3. This will be page two 
of your notebook. All 


children to give sug- 3. Write your story in 
gestions for improv- three paragraphs tell- 
ing each story before ing about the things 
they are copied in the we talked over in 
notebooks. class. (Seat work.) 


Assignment: Make a drawing showing the way 
you travel to come to school from your home. 

(Suggestions for lesson plan taken from 
Journal of Rural Education. ) 

The good results of this work is shown in 
many ways. The enthusiasm and interest of 
the children was great at the time and continues 
in the work of the present session. Much valu- 
able information has been gathered from the 
older people of the community and recorded by 
the children. The children have learned to talk 
freely using good English. Many patrons have 
visited the school to seé this work and to help 
the children make their maps accurately. This 
has created a better understanding between 
patrons and teacher. The maps are proving to be 
very useful as they are the only ones in the com- 
munity. The history booklets are valued by their 
owners as only a child can treasure work which 
has given him both pleasure and profit and are 
valuable contributions to the grade library. 

I feel that the inspection given me by all who 
were interested in the work has contributed much 
toward any success that I have met, and I feel 
very grateful that I was allowed to work with 
the new course of study in its tentative stage. 
I should especially like to mention Miss Rachel 
E. Gregg of the State Department, who visited 
our school during the “try-out” period and who 
left me inspired with new zeal and added enthu- 
siasm, and also Miss Helen Heyl, my supervisor, 
who gave the stimulus of her help, her interest, 
and her approval, and who has been of invaluable 
service in many ways. 
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Suggestions for the 


4 
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Use of the Dictionary in the Classroom 


By DR. JAMES G. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Schools, Charlottesville 


A. Purpose 
The purpose of these suggestions is to prepare 
teachers to teach pupils how to use the dictionary 
in the most effective manner. In order that this 
may be accomplished, the teacher herself must 
be thoroughly grounded in certain fundamental 
principles. Without such preparation on the 
part of the teacher there can be no real guidance 
for the pupils. In order that you may be better 
prepared to lead the pupils, the following sug- 
gestions are made. 
B. Plan 
pupils. 


this applies to teachers as well as to 


1. Become thoroughly familiar with the dic- 
tionary in use. By this is meant not merely a 
casual and cursory knowledge of the book but a 
complete understanding of the entire scope and 
purpose of the volume under consideration. Such 
acquaintance will require a great deal of study 
on the part of the teacher. 

2. Make free use of all explanatory material 
prepared by the publishers of the dictionaries 
used. Many good suggestions may be found in 
the State Course of Study. 

Every teacher should become familiar with 
“How to Use the Dictionary” by Flaherty. Ad- 
ditional suggestions may be found in “Lessons 
in the Use of Books and Libraries” by Rice. 
Chapter VI, The English Dictionary and How to 
Use It, in “Expressive English” by Fernald, is 
probably the most helpful article ever written on 
the use of the dictionary. 

3. Always have a dictionary at hand when you 
sit down to read or study. 

4. See that pupils know the alphabet in order. 
Also the location of each individual letter in the 
alphabet in reference to the other letters. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon this phase 
of dictionary work. Such study and practice 
will give the pupils “the lay of the land,” so to 
speak, of a book which otherwise would scarcely 
be intelligible. 

No good general would attempt to fight a battle 
without proper study of the topography of the 


country. Neither can any individual use a ref- 


erence book effectively without the ability to 


Use thumb index : learn 
the 


locate a word promptly. 
to locate a letter-section in dictionar by 
sight and feeling. . 

5. The symbols that serve as guides to pr 
nunciation must be taught again and again until 
they become a living part of the pupils’ work 
These symbols with the guide-words are in the’ 
introduction and are repeated in brief on eacl 
page of the dictionary. 

6. The visual image of a word is of great im- 
portance in spelling. In hunting for any par- 
ticular word in the dictionary one must of neces- 
sity see many words with which one is not 
familiar. Incidentally one picks up much in- 
formation that otherwise would not be found. 

7. Attention should be given to derivations 
This will increase as the pupils advance in their 
work. 

8. Do not stop until the heart of the meaning 
of the word is reached. Go deeper than a mere 
skimming of the surface. The 
maxim, “Plough deep and sow alfalfa,” has : 
very practical meaning when applied to the effort 
to get the meaning of a word. One must weig! 
and consider before the meaning sought is found 


agricultural 


9. Words are frequently defined in terms not 
understood ; this necessitates a further search for 
the meaning of these words. Do not stop; the 
dictionary always defines itself. 

10. Any definition may be made clearer in one C 
of two ways: (1) by quotation showing the 
words as used by some standard authority: 
(2) a picture of the thing defined at times cor | 
veys an impression that could never be given " C 
any other way. 

11. Make up a list of suggestions you have! 
offer; give other teachers the benefit of thet #y < 

12. “At a meeting of the State Board of Hit 
cation held July 17, 1923, a resolution was pas 
providing that at least two (2) regular schod 
perieds (consisting of thirty minutes) each we 
shall be devoted to dictionary study in gralé 
four, five, six and seven. 





(Continued on page 155) 
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State Department of Education 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By W. T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 





COMPARATIVE DATA VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


tabulations following represent certain fundamental statistical comparisons indicative of educational ex- 


and development in Virginia: 


st ares ere ea ace Te 
Counties 
Districts 
Cities 
Other sources, including balances from 
previous year ........... 





pi Sena ener 





EMENTS: 

r Control 

[Instruction 

not Other operation 
I gic sicssnncscnpinisinicnnclosin ciceeeninte 
NAIK SUTREY CDOICIOG x cecssascscetecsccedececccincccnonioee 

Miscellaneous 

Capitalization 


jcc eee re 
[aviGe! CIRO OR SONG coca euee 





THE 225. 





N OF SCHOOL PROPERTY: 


ON a ae es eh ee 


velg For VocATIONAL EDUCATION: 
a | \griculture 
Trades and Iadustries ............................... 
Home Economics ..............::---::e-e-ceceeeeeeeeeeeee 
4, fins Ce et | ee ae 


ys the (i: ens 





|. PopuLATION (7 to 20 years of age): 


ber school buildings (all kinds)............ 
grade Olal number one-teacher schools.......................------- 
( ilary of all teachers, white and colored.. 

cost of education on enrollment............ 
STI TU aah sasiaenisacceansareseriioenicsnaeeclithashieci 
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1923 
$ 4,249,477.26 
2,593,563.13 
4,086,494.58 
8,063,716.07 


4,641,147.07 











1910 1915 1920 
$ 1,645,712.51 $ 2,122,218.85  $ 3,299,268.13 
644,508.09 1,037 ,698.38 1,519,959.08 
781,915.70 1,389,501.91 2,215,128.10 
964,643.95 1,635,120.22 2,202,125.85 
957,373.99 1,572,235.81 4,721,640.11 
$ 4,994,154.24  $ 7,776,775.17 — $13,958,120.27 





23,634,398.11 
















































































$ 143,009.46 $ 177,862.55 $ 249,20265 $ 337,085.20 
2,800,700.25 4,154,739.86 7,994104.19 11,809°163.03 
367,261.49 550,720.08 1'268,541.23 1'898'099.55 
19,189.42 255,097.99 409°647.91 696,948.15 
22'987.69 68,024.53 99,120.18 130,580.99 
509,124.25 556,891.13 302,983.68 482° 315.35 
81822791 852,507.40 2,778.943.21 6,755,599 61 
$ 4,780,500.47 $ 6,615,843.54 — $13,102,543.05 — $22,109,791.88 
213,653.77 1,160,931.63 855,577.22 1'524'606.43 

$ 4,994,154.24  $ 7,776,775.17  $13,958,120.27 _$23,634,398.11 
$ 3,755,102.00 — $ 6,754,762.00 — $ 8,287,178.00 $16,696 ,438.00 
4'780,241.00 8,451,959.00 14,635,576.00 —_22386,941.00 
$ 8,535,343.00  $15,206,721.00  $22,922,754.00  $39,083,379.00 
1919 1920 1921 1923 

$ 36,555.40 $ 70,050.39 $ 88,206.55 $ 111,338.97 
4,628.16 22'176.84 35,161.36 43,058.46 
19,366.16 18,423.16 24/363 39 36,246.79 
9,733.60 40,632.64 47,293.35 52° 863.39 

$ 70,283.32 $ 151,283.03 $ 19492465 $ 243,507.61 
1910 1915 4920 1923 

103,209 123,143 137,077 137,077 
512.959 535,783 543,847 543,847 
616,168 658,926 680,92 680,924 
60,126 87,054 104,431 118,638 

341.983 387,156 403.274 444,360 
402,109 474,210 507,705 562,998 
47,631 69,721 82.891 96.869 
211.763 247,419 266,454 317,407 
259,394 317,140 349,345 414,275 

~ 6,843 6,736 6,532 6,563 

5,308 4,666 3,881 3,642 

$268.00 $340.00 $560.00 $727.52 

$ 10.67 $ 13.96 $ 25.90 $ 30.27 

140 142 147.5 158 
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NuMBER OF TEACHERS 1910 1915 1920 192 
Cities : pear 1,408 2,169 2,836 3,317 
Count 9 035 10,338 11,445 129]5 

Total ee 10,443 12,507 14,281 16,23) 

NUMBER ¢ TEACHERS Hotpinc HIGHER THAN 

First GRADE CERTIFICATI 
Cities 575 1,538 2,506 2,03 
(ounti 2245 2,694 4,498 57¢ 
Total eh 2,820 4,232 7,004 7.84 
Per CENT INCOME FROM VARIOUS SOURCES: Per CENT ExpENDITURES FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 
Krom States 22.07 OPERATION : 
Krom Counties 10.98 for overhead l 
From Distt 17.30 lor instruction 54.00 
Irom Cities 25.22 lor capitalization si siviecceenices ee 
Irom other sources, City and County 24.43 For other expenses of operation............. 14 
100.00 OO (K 
VIRGINIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
1912-13 1917-18 1922-2 

Total number of high schools of every type 394 552 4()g 

Number accredited four-year high schools 112 183 7 

Number accredited junior high schools 0 3 

Number non-accredited three and four-year high schools 293 147 

Boys enrolled in recognized high schools 7,145 21,94 

Girls enrolled in recognized high schools 9 508 27 50) 

Total enrollment in recognized high schools 16,653 23,219 49 4 

Total enrollment in accredited four-year high schools 10,114 20,168 39,537 

Total enrollment in city high schools 5,010 10,621 23,718 

Total enrollment in rural high schools 11,643 16,486 25,732 

Number departments—vocational agriculture... a 11 18 

Number departments—vocational home economics 0 | j 

Number full-time teachers in high school department 844 1,453 215 

Number divided-time teachers in high school department 249 335 ] 

Number boys graduated by accredited four-year high schools 506 1,83] 

Number girls graduated by accredited four-year high schools 983 3,402 

Total number graduates of accredited four-year high schools 1,489 2,108 5,23 

*This figure includes only those schools which are recognized by the State Board of Education as high schools, 


»} 


le the hundred or more schools in the State which are doing some unaccredited and unrecognized high sch 


not include e 


Teaching Levels, Teaching Technique, and the Project—II 
THE WHY OF THE PROJECT METHOD 
G. M. WILSON, School of Education, Boston University 


The Editor is publishing this reprint from the May issue of the Journal of Educational Method at the reque:! 
of Superintendent E. C, Glass and others in Virginia. 
(Continued from November Number) 


Htc project as a method of teaching had of the work. A few unusually equipped teachers 


its origin in the vocational subjects— have succeeded in putting practically one hundre’ 
manual training, home economics, agri- per cent of the agriculture work on a projec! 


culture. By 1908 the project was established as basis.* But most are satisfied with a_ proble: 
an essential part of the successful teaching of organization, reinforced and motivated b: 
agriculture. Few teachers try to organize agri- or more good projects. 

culture completely on a project basis. They plan It may be well to pause a moment li 

to carry out one major project and one or two point out the essentials of a good project 
minor projects, being content to organize other are: 

phases of the subject on a problem basis. How- First.—A basis in problem thinking ter 
ever, the projects properly handled motivate all ing in definite planning for doing. 


1Continued from the April number of the Journal of Educational Method 
See unpublished master’s thesis of H. M. Hamlin, Iowa Strate College, 1922. 
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r second.—A real life undertaking on a scale as 
3,317 ree as the maturity of the pupil and the facili- 
t hand will permit. 

6,232 ird.—Planning and execution under super- 
1, thus securing an educative process. 
urth—Arrangements by which the pupil 

is (or takes) the results of his work. 

i the term project is limited as here suggested 

fia nd the effort to make of it a universal panacea 

loned, the pedagogical situation will be not 
simplified, but clarified.’ 

On (he project method was a natural develop- 

in the effort to secure practical application 

vocational subjects. The method 
ne so effective that educators from the field 
eneral education quite naturally took notice 
Dr. Charters at the Kansas City meeting 

le Department of Superintendence in 1917 

advocating the extension of the project 


—_— 


Was 


«1 to home economics as a means of motiva- 
and application. Such extension has now 
43) been made quite generally. , 
or ut confusion resulted when some one defined 
the project as a purposeful act, and teachers the 
try over began to vie with each other in an 

i to place all school work on a project basis. 
93 ‘he term used makes little difference ordinarily ; 
n this case the crossing of terms gave a 
brid that in many places proved a veritable 
One member of the Boston 
of Superintendents reported the utmost 
nfusion, in which the most frivolous and incon- 


in in education. 


1 


ential undertakings were labeled as projects. 
e definition of terms usually leads to loose 
ing and confusion. 

Doubtless the original of the statement that 
ect is a purposeful act” merely meant that 
eful activity is the outstanding character- 
f the project method. The article in the 
rs College Record of September, 1918, 

much. There is some evidence, 

r, of a period of doubt and confusion in 


es as 

‘he desire to capitalize on the term “project 
Horn, Parker, 
gley, Yocum, Cox, Hawley, and many others? 
ut the country have helped in righting 

the educational ship. 


Charters , Stimson, 


We are now beginning to 


1 a discussion before the Society of College Teachers of 


the Society, No. 11, 1922. 


example, Charters, W. W., Limitations of the Project, Jour. of N. E. A., 
Project Method, Educ. Rev., 63: 93-101, February, 1922; 
Major Projects in 


UL. S. Bur. of Ed.; Cox, Florence C., 








wn 
— 


see that all projects involve purposeful activity, 
but that purposeful activity is broader than pro- 
ject in its application and is in fact our old friend, 
the doctrine of interest and motivation, appli- 
cable to all phases of school work and _ all 
techniques of teaching. 

Of course some of those who sought to make 
the project method the one universal method 
have been somewhat annoyed at the unyielding 
attitude of those who held to the original mean- 
ing of the term “project,” and one method of 
retaliation has been to misrepresent them. <A dis- 
tinguished protagonist of the “project universal” 
writes: 

Many seem to identify the project with some 
constructional activity, disregarding entirely the 
question as to the attitude of the children in 
carrying on the work. Such interpreters would 
take the mental side of the experience for 
granted, trusting to the concreteness of the 
activity to insure an educational result. From 
this standpoint a piece of shop work carried on 
by means of blue prints prepared in advance by 
the instructor would be regarded as just as truly 
a project as though the students themselves had 
worked out the design and made all the plans. 

But we know that any advocate of the more 
restricted meaning of the term project would 
designate this situation not as a project but as 
School activities include 
doing activities besides projects-—experiments, 
practica, exercises. 


an exercise. many 
In fact, few subjects can be 
organized completely on a project basis, and the 
attempt to do so has in many cases justified some 
such comment as the following from Davis :° 
The principal danger to which (so-called) 
project teaching is exposed is the noneducative 
value of much that is undertaken or the dispro- 
portionate emphasis likely to be given. Many 
class periods urgently needed for drill are spent 
in cooking or canning projects in which, to use 
phrase, pupils, merely 
around,” accomplish little — for 
Perhaps the jelly-making hour, designed in part 
to motivate third-grade language, requires the 
using of the language period to wash kettles. 
The project of beautifying the home town or 


Dewey’s “messing 


themselves. 


Education, Chicago, 1922. Published in Educat 
January, 1922; Horn, Ernest, Criteria for 

Stimson, R. W., Massachusetts Home Project Plan, B 

Elementary Schools, Bul. No. 36, 1921, U. S. Bur f Ed.; 


tie I... Real Projects and Others, Elem. School Jour., 21: 778-81, June, 1921. 
jue of Teaching, p. 12. 
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city is commendable, but too much time devoted 
by children to picking up cans or refuse is barren 
of educational results. Home projects such as 
splitting kindling or making beds may have value 
in promoting ideals of perseverance in common 
with tasks faithfully 
thoroughly done, the activities themselves have 


performed, but, once 


slight educational significance. 

The truth of this statement cannot be denied. 
Confusion here comes from failure to recognize 
the drill technique as a separate technique, and 
the best technique to use when drill is needed. 
The drill should be motivated, but it should not 
be incidental. Likewise, projects have their place, 
but the place is limited. There is no one universal 
method, and the project method is quite limited. 

Davis evidently does not understand that he is 
not criticizing the project proper, but rather the 
false view that would make the project a uni- 
versal method. As a profession we are interested 
in defining our terms correctly, and preserving 
our well-established techniques. If we are too 
easily bowled over, we shall deserve the criticism 
which is sure to follow. 

But, you may object that no one wants to 
abolish drill or to make one method universal. 
Well, one can only judge people by what they 
do and say. Listen to the following from an 
advocate of the “project method universal”: 

It is commonly remarked that in order to 
secure thoroughness teachers must supplement 
projects by means of formal drills. This ought 
not to be necessary. Whenever actual tests have 
been made, classes using projects have generally 
shown a better grasp of facts and a higher degree 
of skill than formerly. When sufficient evidence 
has been accumulated on this point, the battle 
for the project idea will have been won so far as 
cheerful acceptance of it is concerned.’ 

I suggest that the aforesaid advocate consult 
the report of the Gary Survey Committee. The 
drill subjects do not lend themselves to socialized 
project treatment. Drill subjects call for the 
drill technique, the first item of which, as shown 
above, is thorough motivation. Dr. Samuel 
Chester Parker has the correct perspective of the 
place of drill in the school program. He says:° 

As we have defined project teaching, it is only 
one type of procedure needed in pupil training, 


1Hosic, address, Boston, December 3, 1921. 
2Elementary School Journal, February, 1922. 


not the sole type. There is much valuable ac- 
tivity and learning in social life (including the 
school) that does not consist of planning practical 
activities. . . . Hence we have a large place in 
the school for the learning of organized facts 
from textbooks and for drill in acquiring routine 
It is quite significant that while enthu- 
siasm for project teaching is sweeping the coun- 


skills. 


try, at the same time the scientific investigators 
of methods of teaching reading, spelling, hand- 
writing, and arithmetic are placing special em- 
phasis upon the scientific diagnosis of each 
pupil's needs in each skill and the prescription by 
the teacher of specific practice exercises suited 
to each pupil’s peculiar needs and deficiences. . 
Skill in planning practical activities thus becomes 
one among many co-ordinate objectives of the 
school; and practice in such planning becomes 
one among several forms of learning. 

The reaction to the attempt to take a fragment 
of method and give it universal application, 
scrapping at the same time the techniques built 
up through several generations, was a perfectl 
natural reaction and indicates a good measure of 
vitality in the profession. We do not want a 
universal method, for such a method has always 
been unsatisfactory. There are periods in the 
history of education when drill technique was 
quite dominant. It was applied to all subjects, 
problem and appreciation, as well as to drill 
subjects. The Gradgrind school of Dickens 
Hard Times is a keen caricature of this type of 
pedagogy. Others at times have advocated ap- 
preciation methods for all school work—expo- 
sure and saturation but no drill and no organiza- 
tion. Such a method applied universally is weak 
and ineffectual, although most effectual for ap- 
preciation material. 

So the present attempt to make the project 
method universal must fail. It is weak and in- 
effectual when applied to drill. It makes drill in- 
cidental, and that is not the way to drill. The 
drill technique is best for drill material, althoug) 
it does provide as its first step for motivation or 
So in the field of appreciation, 
if we want to build up permanent appreciations 
we must use the right method. The drill method 
has not done it in the past, nor will the project 
method do it in the future. 


purposefulness. 
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Advantages of the Term “Motivation” 


it the term “motivation” has some advan- 
over the expression “purposeful activity” 
though we agree that they are to be under- 
| as synonymous. Motivation has come to 
a full teacher participation, even an active 

ier participation; while purposeful activity 
unfortunately come to signify a situation in 

h the children do what they most want to 
egardless of its educational value. Motiva- 
throughout its history has insisted, first, that 

| work should be directed in accordance 
the aims of education, and that the teacher 
should be active in choosing the subject matter 
priate to the accomplishment of these aims ; 

d, that there is no difficulty in securing the 
vation of worth-while work so fully that the 
willingly chooses the work, becomes in- 

ted in it, and finds adequate motives for 
ssfully completing it, thus making the work 
ningful and purposeful. A definite technique 

of motivation has been developed. The teacher is 


t powerless nor subject to the whims of pupils. 
he law of motivation may be stated as fol- 
lows: “To motivate work it is only necessary to 
give it vital connection with a child’s present in- 
terests or his instinctive tendencies.” With this 
law as a starting point, the teacher asks with ref- 


erence to a proposed school undertaking, whether 
it be the mastery of the addition combinations or 
of corn raising: 

1. Is it useful? 

2. How can it be connected with the child’s 
present interests ? 

\Vhat instinctive appeals can be made? 

4. Having developed a feeling of need, how 
can | arrange the details of the procedure so as 
to keep the feeling strong and active? 

5. Is the pupil’s attitude right; is this his own 
free choice? 

Thus is the teacher retained as the guiding 


force in the schoolroom, although motivation has 

her that the first essential step in every 
undertaking is interest and motive strong enough 
to lead to choice and desire. She can even go so 
far in her reliance upon motivation as to say, 


when children do not respond, “Something is 
Either this work must be beyond the 
comprehension of the children or I have failed 
to properly motivate it. Possibly its use is not 


wrong 


apparent. I will omit it for the present and try 
again some other time.” This procedure fully 
protects pupils’ interests, motives, desires, pur- 
poses, without over-emphasizing them and with- 
out minimizing the function of the teacher in 
accomplishing through the schools the larger aims 
of education, 

Concluding this section of my discussion, I 
venture to indicate four unfortunate circum- 
stances in the launching of the “project method 
universal” : 

1. Substituting a part for the whole, the pro- 
ject method for a well-recognized battery of 
techniques. 

2. Spoiling a perfectly good term, useful and 
well understood in its proper place. 

3. Attempting to make drill incidental. 

4. Stressing pupil purposes to such an extent 
that to many followers there seemed no place left 
for teacher purposes and adult leadership. 


Development of Terms 


Educational terms tend, on the one hand, to 
acquire fixed and definite meaning, and, on the 
other hand, to acquire new meaning as they are 
enriched through schoolroom experiences. It 
would be unbecoming to assume that the advo- 
cates of purposeful activity in 1918 did not have 
in mind some shades of meaning in method and 
curriculum that were over and beyond the mean- 
ing and connotations attached to the term motiva- 
tion by its proponents in 1916. It is even prob- 
able that Dewey several years earlier had in mind 
quite as fully all the meaning that has since been 
put into the terms motivation and purposeful 
activity, since both terms rest so squarely on the 
doctrine of interest as developed by Dewey. It is 
even more probable that the terms motivation and 
purposeful activity, as they are now being used, 
carry a richness of meaning which neither pos- 
sessed in 1916 or 1918. Either term adapts itself 
fully to the newer philosophy of education and 
the newer psychology of learning as worked out 
by Dewey and Thorndike. A thoroughly moti- 
vated activity leads naturally to other activity. 
One appealing problem develops other problems. 
Drill that is motivated tends to spread to other 
needed drill through development of interest, 
mastery of technique, and fuller realization of the 

(Continued on page 156) 
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IT WAS A GREAT CONFERENCE 

The Virginia Educational Conference which 
held its sessions in Richmond during Thanksgiv- 
ing Week was big in many respects. It was big 
in the number of teachers present. It is 
estimated that there were 4,000 people interested 
in education in attendance, although several hun- 
dred less than that number registered at head- 
It was big in the subjects discussed 


quarters. 
It is no small 


and in the things accomplished. 
task to arrange the details of the program for 
There were at least 


such a mammoth meeting. 
sixty-five or more group meetings in all during 
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the four-day Conference. All the educational 
forces of the State were brought together for a 
discussion of their problems, ranging from the 
larger fiscal and administrative aspects of educa- 
tion to the more vital problems of classroom 
All this ought to result in stimulating 
the interests of public education all over the 
State. 

Many teachers and school people expressed 
themselves as highly pleased with the Confer- 
Some of the 


teaching. 


ence and its projected influence. 
more outstanding accomplishments of the Con- 
ference are: (1) the universal endorsement of 
the proposed legislative program laid down by 
the State Board of Education for an increase of 
one million and a half in school revenues, 
(2) the unanimous approval of the project of 
establishing a rest home or preventorium for 
disabled teachers, (3) the full and complete pub- 
licity given the various sessions by the news- 
papers of Richmond, (4) the important reports 
of the various committees assigned to make in- 
vestigations and report their findings in regard 
to a code of professional ethics for teachers anda 
uniform minimum salary scale for the State, 
(5) the social and professional inspiration re- 
sulting from the intercourse of teachers of all 
kinds and from all sections of the State and 
(6) the opportunity of hearing the messages 
from men of national reputation such as Dr. 
Strayer of Columbia University, Dr. John J 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. H. H. Horne of New York University 
and Aaron Sapiro of California. It was a great 
meeting and we shall not soon forget it. 





THE TEACHERS’ PAVILION AT 
CATAWBA SANATORIUM 


By a magnanimous spirit among the teachers 
in Virginia, beginning in 1920, there was estab- 
lished at Catawba Sanatorium a pavilion for 
disabled teachers afflicted with tuberculosis. 
Since that time thirty-eight teachers have taken 
advantage of the opportunity of the care and 
treatment offered at this pavilion. During the 
last year applications for beds have increased 
and the pavilion has been used to its capacit) 
During the Conference in Richmond a large 
placard was displayed in one of the registration 
rooms with the following tabulation of the pa 


Ing: 
trict 
tenc 
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ts who have occupied beds at the teachers’ 
lion. The most remarkable observation in 
nection with the figures is that there have 
becn up to this time no deaths among the teach- 
ers, and that 31 out of 38 have been discharged 
n improved condition. 


Teachers’ Pavilion—Catawba Sanatorium 


Discharged Improved Unimproved Deaths 
1921 13 11 2 0 
1922 15 12 3 0 
1923 10 8 2 0 
Total 38 31 7 0 





THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 


\ccording to the organization of the State 
leachers Association the State is divided into 
eleven districts each including anywhere from 
six to fourteen counties and cities. These dis- 
tricts hold meetings in the late winter and' early 
Three districts did not hold meetings 
last year. The vice-presidents of the State 
Teachers Association are the officials responsi- 
ble for holding these meetings. Each 
president should now be making plans for his 
meeting in the spring. The most accessible place 
in the district should be selected for the meeting 
and the date set if possible so as not to conflict 
with the meetings in other districts. In this way 
it will give opportunity to the State officials and 
the executive secretary to attend. 

It is expected that special effort be made to 
interest the teachers of the respective districts in 
these meetings by proper publicity and the 
featuring of strong working programs. It will 
he of interest to those in charge of these dis- 
trict meetings, as well as to the teachers gen- 
that the board of directors at its last 
- meeting appropriated $100 instead of $50 as here- 
fr tofore as the maximum amount to be used to 
cover the expense of these meetings. This 
n should enable those in charge to stimulate 
greater interest among the teachers and to pre- 

‘more attractive program. 
he average attendance at the district meet- 
V. ings last spring was 500. The meeting of Dis- 
re trict B at Newport News was especially well at- 
led. There were 2,000 or more teachers 
District K has already announced the 


spring. 


vice- 


| 
4 ne 


ie pare 


a- present. 
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date for its meeting for February 22, 1924, at 
Big Stone Gap. ————————- 
MONTICELLO 

We print on the cover page of this issue of the 
JOURNAL a picture of Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson whose name is so intimately 
connected with education in Virginia and whose 
political wisdom is recognized as foremost 
among the founders of the government of the 
United States. 

It has been little short of a public shame that 
the home of this national character and great 
Virginian should have fallen into the hands of 
private individuals and remained in this condi- 
tion so long. 

A few days ago the deed to this famous estate 
was put on record in the clerk’s office of Albe- 
marle county, marking the transfer from indivi- 
dual ownership to the Monticello Foundation, an 
organization whose purpose is to preserve to 
posterity as a public shrine this beautiful Vir- 
ginia homestead. 

Thomas Jefferson is probably the most out- 
standing public character in American history. 
In all the larger and important aspects ot Amer- 
ican life and achievement his name is revered. 
His wide knowledge and astute wisdom is recog- 
nized today in the fields of politics, education, 
science, architecture and economics. He is a 
man to whom we can point as an exalted ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished in a single 
lifetime. His achievements should be held up 
to our youth as an inspiration and to call out 
the full intellectual energy of the rising genera- 
tion. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 

DICTIONARY IN THE CLASSROOM 

(Continued from page 148) 

A moment’s reflection will show you the very 
great significance of this requirement. I hope 
you will see to it that pupils of your division will 
have the benefit of careful and thorough dic- 
tionary training.” Letter of Superintendent 





Harris Hart to all division superintendents. 

13. There can be no question about the impera- 
tive necessity for such a regulation coming from 
the State Board of Education; the pupils of the 
high school need this drill in the use of the dic- 
tionary. 

14. Let us all pull together for good results. 
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TEACHING LEVELS, TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUE, AND THE PROJECT—II 
(Continued from page 153) 
usefulness of the material. One of the marks 
of a good question is that it stimulates questions 
by pupils and leads naturally to other significant 
questions. Questions should always be so closely 
related that interest flows over from one to the 
other. So the idea of growth in education, or 
the general unfolding of desires and activities 
leading to other desires and activities, is an in- 
tegral and essential part of motivation at its best. 

Motivation is in complete harmony with the 
newer psychology, which considers not alone the 
immediate results but the complete cycle of rela- 
tionships. The child’s attitude is a fundamental 
consideration in motivation. The child must be 
heart and soul in the work with interests and 
motives that reach out into real life purposes. 
So in any truly motivated situation, the bonds 
accessory and concomitant are as important as 
the primary bonds. Motivated school work 
means the freeing of the children from textbook 
routine and meaningless tasks, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of situations in which the children 
are socially co-operative in the accomplishment of 
aims worth while in themselves, and which satisfy 
present felt needs, motives, desires, purposes. 

It is quite possible that the term purposeful 
activity carries, to some, shades of meaning not 
suggested by the term motivated activity. It 
must be evident to all that the terms mean ap- 
proximately the same thing. It should also be 
evident to all who have followed the develop- 
ment of the term project that only through the 
loosest sort of thinking will one attempt to use 
the term project as synonymous with either 
motivation or purposeful activity. 


Projects and Other Things 

Before closing my discussion I want to show 
by illustration in some of the school subjects just 
what a project is and some of its limitations. As 
I understand it, a project is an actual undertaking 
somewhat on the basis of a life pattern. Moti- 
vated or purposeful activity is much broader than 
project. The relation may be shown diagramati- 


cally : 
Motivated situations: 
1. Motivated drill. 
2. Motivated appreciation. 
3. Motivated problems. 


4. Motivated projects. 
a. Subject projects. 
b. General projects. 

The project involves doing, but not all doing in 
school work results in a project. There are 
practica, experiments, exercises. The project in- 
volves pupil planning, but not all pupil planning 
results in a project. It may be a garne, a drill 
exercise, an exhibit, or something else. A_pro- 
ject involves purposeful or motivated activity, but 
not all such activity results in a project. In fact, 
all school work should be purposeful or moti- 
vated, but only a small part of school work can 
be organized into projects. This will be evident 
from the subject discussions which follows: 


Subject Discussions 
1. Agriculture. 

a. Project.—Raising an acre of potatoes under 
the well-known project rules. 

b. Exercise-—l*xamining clover seed to deter- 
mine the amount of weed seed. This exer- 
cise is a good one and may be motivated by 
securing samples of the clover seed which 
the farmers intend to sow, by giving results 
in terms of number of each weed per square 
rod, by publishing results in the local papers, 
etc., but it still remains an exercise or practi- 
cum, not a project. 

c. Exercise —Learning to judge potatoes. 

d. Problem.—Determining the variety of pota- 
toes best suited to Connecticut Valley condi- 
tions, considering yield, wilt resistance, time 
of harvesting, marketability, etc. 

e. A falsely named, bad, or artificial project for 
farm boys in the Connecticut Valley might be 
developed out of cotton raising and labeled 
“Our Cotton Project.” But the foolisliness 
of such procedure in agriculture is too ap- 
parent to require discussion. Cotton raising 
might be motivated for sixth-grade geo- 
graphy; it could not be motivated as agri- 
culture under the conditions. With neither 
group of pupils could it be a real, fifty per 
cent real, or five per cent real project. 

2. Domestic Art. 

a. Project.—Making a school dress, appropriate 
in colors, pattern, and design to the pupil, 
and with a definitely limited cost—under the 
well-known rules for a project. 

b. Exercise—Making butten-holes. \\ 
sample of an approved standard at hai 

















girls easily decide to stop and drill until they 
can approximate the standard. 
?roblem.—How may I judge materials so as 
to secure value and wearing qualities for my 
money ? 
\ means of studying the above problem 
which would carry with it considerable in- 
terest and motivating force would be the col- 
lection of samples of raw wool, wool in 
various stages of manufacture, and a good 
sampling of wool fabrics. Some would call 
the collecting of these samples a “‘wool pro- 
ject.” But it is merely a method of prob- 
lem study, akin to the excursion, and carries 
strong motivating value when properly 
handled. 

nited States History. 
Project.—Projects are few. It is not a doing 
ubject. It is a problem-solving subject. 
There are two great purposes in history: one 
is to build up pride in our country and a 
basis for patriotism, the other is to: teach 
children how to solve present-day problems 
in preparation for right public opinion or 
voting. The first aim requires appreciation 
technique, the second, problem technique. A 
constitutional convention as described in the 
chapter on history in The Motivation of 
School Work (Houghton Mifflin Company ) 
is not likely a project. It is a play-like affair, 
very successful, and highly motivated. It 
furnishes the spirit of play, personal feeling, 
and a good motivated method, in the study 
of the problem, ‘““How came we to have our 
Constitution in just this form, and what does 
it mean anyway ?” 

A pageant of the city of Boston put on by 
school pupils of Boston in celebration of her 
300th anniversary could be made a real his- 
tory project, involving: 

(1) A basis in problem thinking terminat- 

ing in definite planning for doing. 

(2) A real life undertaking. 

(3) Planning and execution under super- 


vision. 
(4) Pupils getting the results in enjoy- 
ment, in praise and approval. 
b. Problems.—Problems are the real stuff of 
history and I am willing to assert that any 
orth-while history can be organized fully 
i the problem or appreciation basis. This 
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will be taken for granted in this group, I 
am sure. 


4. Civics. 


a. Project——Civics is a here-and-now citizen- 


ship forming subject. If we assume that 
school is life, then we can have many project 
situations. The election of school officers on 
the plan of a regular election can be made a 
worth-while project, meeting all of the re- 
quirements of a good project. 

Much of the work in civics, however, will 
be on a problem basis, without any attempt 
at projects. 


5. Geography. 
a. Project—Miss Hawley, of Worcester, in the 


Elementary School Journal, June, 1921, has 
properly characterized a “rubber project” in 
fifth-grade geography. A sand table is used, 
and the whole is labeled “Rubber Industry 
in the Amazon Forests.” Of course it is not 
a project. It merely uses the play instinct as 
a basis of motivation in problem type of 
material. 

Geography is not a doing subject. It is a 
thinking, problem-solving subject. It can 
make use of excursions, collections, exhi- 
bits, correspondence, imaginary trips, etc., 
1. é., it can be thoroughly motivated. And it 
can be thoroughly problematized. Drill can 
be made incidental, or preferably omitted, for 
it is not a drill subject. The mere facts as 
such mean nothing. They become significant 
only in the solution of worth-while problems. 


6. Numbers, or Elementary Arithmetic. 
a. Project—There are none. As the child 


develops he may undertake to budget the 
family income, keep his own accounts, man- 
age a savings account, or keep accounts in 
the management of a newspaper route. But 
it is doubtful if these are more than simple 
applications of the drill material. 

In the upper grades we may recognize a 
project opportunity in the actual organiza- 
tion and management of a school savings 
bank as at Montclair, New Jersey, or the 
management of the print shop and book store 
in the Sioux City High School. 


b. Motivated Drill.—Certainly this is the superior 


drill subject, and all drill can be motivated, 
chiefly by competition, games, and attempts 
to reach standards. But the substantial work 
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back of all this is the systematic drill, 
through the skillful use of drill technique. 
Motivation is only the first step in drill 
technique. 

“But when third-grade pupils play store, 
is that not a project?” Miss Hawley in the 
Elementary School Journal, June, 1921, has 
answered that question correctly. It is 
merely a good illustration of motivated drill 
based upon the play instinct, and it should 
be so labeled. Conducting a real store woul | 
be a project, but before that is undertaken 
the projector should know his arithmetic. 
The object in playing store is not the store, 
but a feeling of need of number facts. 

Right here is a good simple test of a 
project. A project is carried on for its own 
sake, it is real, it is a life undertaking worth 
while in itself, but a motivated situation is a 
means rather than an end in itself, although 
it is better the closer to life it comes in its 
appeals to usefulness, present interests, and 


instincts. 


N 


terature. 

This is an appreciation subject. It can be 
motivated. It is not a doing or project sub- 
ject, although a class might, once a year, at- 
tempt to write a school song, or a class poem, 
or a sonnet. 

8. Composition. 

The getting out of a school paper is a real 
project. lTrequently it can be closely con- 
nected with the work in English. It should 
be always, as Stout has pointed out. 

But the composition work, while it can be 
easily and fully motivated, does not lend it- 
self readily to project treatment. 

Do I need to carry my illustrations further? 
Are there distinctions to be made and is our 
thinking clarified by making them, or is there only 
one method-—the project method—and only one 
tvpe of acceptable school work—the pr ject ? 
Shall we abolish drill, appreciation, and problem 
teachniques? Is the teaching technique as de- 
veloped in our normal schools during two genera- 
tions to be now cast aside as worthless? 

“But,” you object, “we never thought of doing 
that.” It is to your credit if you did not think 
of it. I hope not a single one of you did. Still, 
you must have thought about it, if you have been 


following the preachments of the advocates of 


the “project method universal.” I have given one 
quotation supporting the idea of incidental drill, 
Now I want to call your attention to the Novem- 
ber, 1922, number of this Journal, page 117. 
There I find this statement: 

The teacher who seeks to master and apply 
such a bewildering array of notions as instinctive 
basis, individual differences, apperception, inter- 
est, self-activity, motivation, problem attack, 
psychological versus logical, inductive versus 
deductive, socialization, transfer, the school as a 
training in citizenship, leadership, moral develop- 
ment, and building of ideals has a_ formidable 
task ahead of him. A balanced technique can 
hardly result from the consideration of them 
separately. Loss of perspective and faddism are 
all but inevitable. With such definite plans of 
procedure as socialized recitation and supervised 
study the danger is greater still. 

Now, what will you say? Isn’t that a definite 
proposal to abandon other techniques? It reads 
like a patent medicine advertisement—‘Wine of 
Cardui, guaranteed to cure all ailments from 
asthma to rupture”—the surest sign of “loss of 
perspective and faddism.” 

leven details of technique are mentioned in 
the quotation. Three of them are nearly identical, 
but we will consider that there are eleven—eleven 
details of technique. Of course, details are a 
nuisance. But you who are teachers each have 
more than eleven pupils, each a problem more 
difficult than any one of the aforesaid details. 
And you who are superintendents, most of you 
have more than eleven teachers to understand, 
develop, co-operate with. If your supervision 1s 
effective it must deal with individuals and with 
details. Success in any line requires attention to 
details and essential technique. There is no other 
royal road. The teaching profession has devel 
oped skillful techniques and has mastered them. 
It will continue to do so and in the future will 
include the technique of the project, properly sub- 
ordinated. This you understand and I need not 
extend the argument. If I were rewriting the 
above quotation, I should leave the first sentence 
as it is except to extend the list to include definite 
recognition of the techniques of drill, apprecia- 
tion, and the project. The problem attack is men- 
tioned. The next three sentences of the qu 
tion I would change to read as follows: 

A balanced technique can only result from the 
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sideration of them separately and together. 
thout a mastery of the well-recognized tech- 
ues Of the profession, loss of perspective and 
lism but inevitable. The building 
of definite techniques in such difficult pro- 
lures as socialized recitation and supervised 


are all 


y shows the strength and development which 
teaching profession has attained. 
(hen I should add: 
Ve may expect that the teaching profession 
il] properly evaluate the project, become famil- 
with its technique, and give it the fractional 
place in the total teaching process which it is 
ible of filling. On the other hand, purposeful 
tivity, which a few advocates have been pro- 
ining as a quality of project teaching but of 
no other teaching, will be recognized as our old 
friend, the doctrine of interest, self-activity, and 
tivation, a basic requirement in all good teach- 
ing 
The Journal of Educational Method seeks 
the truth and is glad to publish this article 
taking issue with some of the positions held or 
assumed to be held by its editor and others of its 
founders. If the article should lead to a re- 
reading of the series on method prepared by 
Professor Kilpatrick last year, as well as that 
caring in current issues, it will perform a 
ful service.—Editor. | 


GRAMMAR GRADE DPEARTMENT 
ILMA VON SCHILLING, Director, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
Several questions have come to this depart- 
during the current month asking for sug- 


gested ways of handling some of the grammar 
grade problems, and we are answering two of 
them in this issue. 

In a class of forty pupils in sixth grade 
realing I find eight who read exceptionally well, 


extremely poor readers, and the remainder 


he class average readers for this grade. 
would you advise in this situation? 


rst, | should suggest giving Monroe’s Stand- 


silent Reading Test II, Form I, for the 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, to the entire 
| Then give Thorndike-McCall Reading 
. orm 2, for Oral Reading. From these 


sts and with your knowledge of the pupils 
ight arrange to have those pupils scoring 
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well above average excused from the class work. 
They could read and report on suggested books 
and topics in which they are interested. The 
class period could then be given to those pupils 
that they 
Unless the extremely 


doing average work so might be 
brought up to standard. 
weak pupils could be given outside help you 
could hardly hope to do much for them in such 
a large group. It is sometimes possible to have 
the good readers help the poorer ones, if while 
doing this they do not disturb the other members 
of the class. If you are in a rural school where 
it would be possible to have the older girls help, 
these weak readers might be given individual at- 
tention, which they undoubtedly need. 

\n ideal plan would be to divide the class into 
three groups according to the reading ability of 
the pupils. This plan is being tried in the Train- 
ing School of the Farmville State Normal School 
with student teachers handling each group and 
is working nicely. 

II. Please give suggestions for correcting 
grammatical errors of speech. 

To correct grammatical errors is extremely dif- 
ficult as these habits are usually due to environ- 
ment and the child hears and uses the wrong 
form so much more frequently than the cor- 
rect form. 

Arousing pride in the spoken English of the 
classroom with a virile example constantly before 
the pupils is a tremendous help. 

Selecting certain glaring errors and concen- 
trating on these, such as come for came, with 
the whole class determined to stamp them out 
bring good results. 

Listing common grammatical demons on the 
blackboard, not in sentences but in pairs, and 
penalizing for the misuse of these keep the work 
constantly before the class. The pupils will not 
allow you to let an error pass if once the class’s 
interest is aroused. 

Keeping a notebook and checking each pupil's 
name and bringing before him the frequency of 
his mistakes help in individual cases. 

Giving short class plays in which this phase 
of English is emphasized keeps up interest in 
this work. An especially good play of this type 
may be found in the November, 1923, issue of 
the Junior Red Cross News entitled Alice in 


(rammarland. 
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Virginia Congress of Mothers 
MRS. HARRY SEMONES, President 


Some Plans for Organization and Program Use 
for Local Associations 


“Let us work to make Virginia great again.”— 
Robert E, Lee. 

Duties of Local Presidents to State and National 
1. Urge your circle to affiliate with State and National. 
2. Organize the work, so far as is possible, in ac- 

cordance with National departmental plan, found on in- 

side cover of Child Welfare magazine. 

3. Appoint chairmen of standing committees and see 
that these chairmen communicate with corresponding 
State chairmen that they may know how to proceed 
with understanding. 

4. Follow, whenever possible, recommendations of 
State and National. 

5. Where there exists a county or local council of 
P.-T. A., encourage your circle to become a part of it. 

6. if you are under such a council, see that council 
president has, at the end of the year’s work, a written 
or typed report of important activities. This is very 
necessary because your work is reported at annual con- 
vention through your council president. 

7. See that your meetings are reported, through your 
publicity chairman, to your local papers and at least 
twice per year to the Virginia Parent-Teacher Head- 
quarters, 315 Church Avenue, West, Roanoke, Va. If 
you are doing worth-while work your local newspapers 
will welcome reports or articles. 

8. See that State dues are sent into State headquarters 
promptly. 

9. Recommend that your circle subscribes for Child 
Welfare magazine, official organ of the National, money 
for subscription to be taken out of circle funds and 
magazine mailed to president’s address. These maga- 
zines, then, will be property of circle and must be 
passed on to your successor. 

10. When your term ends pass on to your successor 
all papers, etc., relative to Parent-Teacher work and 
your last duty before retiring from office is to send 
to State Corresponding Secretary a complete list of new 
officers, who, according to recommendations, are elected 
at May meeting. 

Note—A wise president will have every member 
identified and working with some committee, permitting 
each member to choose the committee in which she 
has the greatest interest. 


Seven Program Outlines for Rural School 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
1—Topic—Health. 
a. Why we have colds. (Local doctor or nurse.) 
b. The house fly, the mosquito, the common drink- 
ing cup and towel, as spreaders of disease. (One 
or more pupils.) 
c. The greatest source of disease in this community. 
(Local health officer or doctor.) 
2—Topic—Health. 
a. The school lunch. (By a teacher.) 
b. Ventilation and care of a bedroom. (By a pupil.) 
c. Care of children’s teeth. (Local dentist.) 
d. Method of cleaning and ventilating school rooms. 
(By a member of the school board.) 
3—Topic—Country Life. 
a. Improvement of the country home. (Local 
architect or builder.) 
b. Labor-saving machinery for the home. (By a 
home maker.) 


and Parent-Teacher Association 


MARY RUTH LEMON, Field Secretary 


c. The school fund; its source; how spent. (School 
board member.) 

d. Use of the school as a social gathering place. 
(By a citizen.) 

e. How to give the country child an equal chanc 

_ with the city child. (By a teacher.) 

f. Boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. (County su 
perintendent schools.) : 

4—Topic—Country Recreations. 

a. Champeroned community dances, festivals 
pageants. (By a mother.) 

b. Where do our children play and what do they 
play? (By a father.) 

c. Our facilities for bathing, rowing, skating, coast- 
ing, contest, games, etc. (By a citizen.) 

d. Hikes, camping, and camera studies. (Pupils 
teacher, or both.) 

5—Topic—Books as Friends and Teachers. 

a. Some of the books the school recommends and 
why. (By a teacher.) 

b. A good book for a boy. (By a father.) 

c. A book I want my daughter to read. (By a 
mother. ) 

d. Why this school should have a library. (Teacher 
or school board member.) 

6—Topic—Child Problems Common to Home and 

School. 

a. Problems of temper. 

b. Problems of obedience. 

c. Problems of honesty. 

d. Problems of indolence. 

e. Problems of cheerfulness. 

(Five-minute talks by parents and teacher.) 

7—Topic—Problems Concerning Grown-ups in Home 

and School. 

a. Self-control. 

b. Courtesy. 

c. Consistency. 

d. The keeping of promises. 

e. The use of threats. 

f. Teaching by example. 

(Teacher, parents and pupils, five minutes each.) 

Note.——For help in preparing the above programs 

apply as follows: 

1 and 2—Dr. Bird Baldwin, Iowa City, Iowa (Child 
Hygiene Chairman). 

Miss Ellen Lombard, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Chairman Home Education Com- 
mittee). 

Health Education Publications; address “Supt. of 
Documents, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.” (Most of these are 5c a copy.) 

3 and 4—Miss Florence Hale, Department of Ed 
tion, Augusta, Maine (Chairman Country | 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 832 Bryant Avenue, 
netka, Ill. (Chairman Recreations and 
Standards). 

5—Mrs. Montford C. Holley, Lockport, N. Y. (Chair- 
man Children’s Reading). 

Miss Ellen Lombard (address above). 

6 and 7—Round Table Program—‘“Standards of Hom 
and School” (secured from undersigned). Lé ts 
of National Kindergarten Association. (Is*1 
at nominal price.) 

Your State University and Normal Schools s! 

also be able to render valuable assistance. 

If requested help is not received, please write 

Orville T. Bright, 6515 Harvard Avenue, Chicag: 

Chairman Program Service Committee. 


’ 


Vor 


cS 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


Some Outstanding Features in League Work 
As Related to the Public Schools of Virginia 


' the eighteen hundred and twenty Community and 
ir Leagues 1,054 reported a very detinite school 
ram. This was an increase of 190 over last year. 
outstanding features of school work were supple- 
ting teachers’ salaries, employment of janitors in a 
er of rural schools, putting music, pictures, athletic 
playground equipment in schools, making donations 
ildings and grounds. A survey of the annual re- 
which will be published next month shows over 
undred school projects of leagues in which the 
nts and teachers co-operated in a very definite way. 
enthusiastic teacher said she wished she could be a 
people. She wanted to get a library for her 
1, get the term extended, supply playground equip- 
t, beautify the school, and grounds, etc. Of course 
ould not be a dozen people, but she could organize 
.gue and put a dozen people to work on those things 
t the school mostly needed. 
e following reports from Accomac county and 
mond city are typical of the work accomplished 
year in the county and city schools. 


' 


Accomac County 


e Haven—Bought piano (school brought from two 
hers to seven and new $40,000 building in progress). 
sed $450. 
raddockville—Kept pump in shape, bought two ency- 
edias, three dozen song books, and paid $33.60 on 
tor’s salary. Bought rope and screws to put up flag, 
no tuned and insured, kept window panes in, bought 

pipe. Sold 300 Christmas seals. Raised $86.22. 
reenbackville—Cleaned school and_ painted black- 
d, toilets repaired, filled in school grounds and road, 
vround equipment bought, fixed new library, bought 
hs for lights, basketball, equipped ball diamond, 

ht curtains for whole school and repainted and 

| stage and bought a clock. Raised $221.33. 
\eller—Planted trees. Raised $1,500. Holds annual 
Clean-Up Week, in which the whole community takes 





‘wv Church—Working for new consolidated high 
|. Equipment bought. Raised $135.00. 
inter—Paid for encyclopedia, bought First Aid Kit, 
lies for school, held Clean-Up Day, two lectures on 
improvement. Paid $15.00 for improvement of 
| yard. Sold 1,000 Christmas seals. Raised $833. 


irksley—Bought books and letter file. Raised $50.00. 


mperanceville—Cleaned grounds, 100 books added 
brary, assisted the health officers, planted trees, sold 
.) Christmas seals. Raised $88.00. 


ittsville—Bought scales, six curtains, four lamps, 
ks and pencil sharpener, and paid one-half on a 


st Improvement on schoolhouse and_ grounds. 
Raised $300.00. 
1 Richmond City 
irton Heights—Through the school board have 





GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


secured new shades for windows, bookcases and tables 
for auditorium, furnished teachers’ room, purchased 
picture to be used as prize for highest average attend- 
ance of mothers at monthly meetings, bought baskets 
for basketball court; had grounds laid out in circles 
and triangles, and planted twenty-five pieces of shrub- 
bery and four dozen canna bulbs, furnished team in 
drive of Community Recreation Association, contributed 
to this work; celebrated Apple Week, also Arbor and 
Bird Day with program put on by pupils, and by plant- 
ing four trees. Mothers’ and Fathers’ Night celebrated. 

Richmond Education Association—Continuous efforts 
for public library for the city of Richmond. 


William Fox Mothers’ Cluh—Community center work 
consisted in giving Friday night movies, furnishing 
clean entertainment. One feature is the regular Christ- 
mas entertainment which included gifts of live turkeys 
to custodian, fireman, and maids, also gifts to inmates 
of Soldiers’ Home, whom the children entertained by 
singing Christmas carols. A mimeograph machine has 
been bought for use of teachers; improved school 
yard; provided baseball field for boys of community, 
contributed to drive of Community Recreation Associa- 
tion, maintained school garden, special speaker for each 
meeting; meetings close with social hour at which re- 
freshments are served; new curtains for stage in school 
auditorium, $150; books, $53.71; spent for school activi- 
ties, $400; placed safety signs; “The Emerson Institute” 
held at this school. 


Work of the Education Committee 


The following is some of the work of the Education 
Committee of the Leagues: 

See that the school buildings and grounds are ade- 
quate and modern. 

Secure a library for your school and community. 
Keep it up to date by buying new books each year. 
Make provision for library to be open during the sum- 
mer months. Create a sentiment in your community for 
the reading of good books. 

See that every child of school age is in school and 
that the children attend regularly and punctually. 

Lengthen the school term if it is less than nine 
months. 

Help secure the best teachers and then keep them. 
Co-operate in providing comfortable boarding places 
for teachers. 

Erect or purchase a teacherage or principal's home. 

Install domestic science, manual arts, visual educa- 
tion machines and slides. 

Co-operate in physical education program of State. 
Provide playground apparatus. If necessary, purchase 


or rent sufficient ground to insure adequate playground. 
Hold Special School Improvement Day celebration. 
Encourage the children to complete the high school. 
Impress upon them the value of an education. 
Hold art exhibits, bring good lecturers to the com- 
munity; provide good pictures for school, create a love 
for the beautiful things of life. 
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The Forum 


TWO TEACHERS, AN ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY 
MARY A. HOLT, Hampton 


Kor manual labor an eight-hour day is all right, 
provided the laborer is quite strong. An eight-hour day 
for mental labor is now and then safe, but there is 
many an argument against it in the Mental Hospitals. 
The eight-hour day may be all right for spiritual labor 
if his zeal is sufficient to put new life continuously into 
the body. But an eight-hour day for a worker whose 
labor is a mixture of all three kinds and never in the 
same proportion is almost one of the human impossi- 
bilities. School teaching is just such a “mixture”! The 
person called teacher must in every moment spent with 
her group show by example and precept how the child 
must adjust himself physically, mentally and spiritually 
if he is to live and succeed his environment. Also 
her brain more than the brain of any other worker, 
perhaps, undergoes more wear and strain because of its 
duplex functioning. The teacher must make proper 
adjustments herself at the given time and at the same 
time train the members of her group to make proper 
adjustments in given situations; for all true education 
is training the pupil to be able to adjust himself to his 
environment and adjust himself at once. 

Bessides the educational problems with the school- 
room group during their school hours, there is much 
to be done by the teacher before the opening ot the 
day and after the closing of the day. There are papers 
to be corrected and records to be kept. Individual 
problems must be met and solved and the classroom 
must be kept attractive. Meetings and conferences must 
be attended and various reports compiled at certain 
times. Work must be planned for the next day and 
there are always some patrons who meet the teacher 
only in the patrons’ homes. Forgetting, if you choose, 
the mental and other kinds of strain involved in these 
duties, in justice you must see that much time is con- 
sumed. Few teachers of nine to three o’clock grades 
average less than forty-eight hours of actual work per 
week. Forty-eight hours is now fast becoming the 
maximum in the commercial world. 

Concerning the double grades, one from eight to 
twelve and the other from twelve thirty to four thirty, 
here would be spent by a single teacher forty hours a 
week on the actual “firing line”! Even if it were a 
model school sixty pupils might be expected in the two 
grades. Imagine the actual strain on the brain and 
nervous system resulting from the proper training of 
sixty active children in just one day. There is no 
mother who would want that mammoth job, and 
mothers as a class still hold first place in child training. 


Generally speaking, the courses of study are arranged 
on a basis of a five-hour day, five days in the week, 
four wecks in the month and nine months in the year. 
So at present these teachers who have these double 


grades are rushing through each day in an_ honest 
endeavor to cover the work designed for the five-hour 
day. These double grades, running on a four-hour 
schedule not only require two teachers, one for each 
section, but these teachers should be masters in the art 
of condensation as well as master pedagogues if these 
double grade children are to press forward in spite 
of their time handicap—that is, if the children are to 
have a fair and square deal. 

No one teacher could lead a group of children from 
eight to twelve, eat a hurried lunch and then teach 
another group of children from twelve thirty to four 
thirty. She would meet the second group as a very 
tired person. There is a “point of fatigue” in every 
expenditure of energy. It has been deducted from 
statistics that more accidents, especially street crossing 
accidents, happen in the evening, in that part of the day 
when humanity is tired, worn out. No commercial 
concern knowingly overworks its employees. They 
recognize that when the “point of fatigue” is reached 
the brain does not function correctly or promptly. 
They do not overwork employees because it really 
saves dollars. It is bad business. What would the cost 
be in the lives of little children if taught by an ex- 
hausted teacher? 

If a teacher should be allowed to teach two of these 
double grades, she would last about one term, if she 
were made of iron, then her collapse would come 
swiftly. Would the children progress? Should the 
teacher survive even one term the pathway of her en- 
deavor would not be marked by footprints of a happy 
group of advancing pupils; rather the pathway would 
be marked by piteous heaps of wrecked nervous systems 
of little children, especially the ones in the afternoon 
class! One teacher for the two would be an impossi- 
bility to civilization and two teachers are an absolute 


necessity. 


POPULAR EDUCATION AND FREE 
GOVERNMENT 

Popular education is necessary for the preservation 
of those conditions of freedom, political and_ social, 
which are indispensable to free individual development 
And, in the second place, no instrumentality less uni- 
versal in its power and authority than government can 
secure popular education. * * * Without popular 

education, moreover, no government which rests up 


popular action can long endure. The people must be 
schooled in tne knowledge and, if possible, in the 
virtues upon which the maintenance and success of 
free institutions depend. No free government can last 

health if it lose hold of the traditions of its history, 
and in public schools these traditions may be 
should be sedulously preserved, carefully replant: 
the thought and consciousness of each successive ¢ 


nN 


eration —W oodrow Wilson. 
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Educational News and Comments 


\HO can surpass this as a teaching record? 


‘ellie If Cornell, principal of School 24, Rochester, 
rved her eighty-fourth birthday anniversary on 
ber 11th. On January 1, 1924, she will begin her 


second year as a public school teacher. 

\liss Cornell became principal of School 24 in Septem- 
1877, when that section of Rochester was still un- 
loped. She is the first and only principal ot the 

which was new when she took charge. It is 
resting to recall that at the opening of the school 
upper story was not finished and there were many 
irgued that a six-room school was not needed so 
ut in the country.—Bulletin University State of 


<> 


rs, Mary C. C, BraAprorp, State Superintendent of 
Instruction, Colorado, who is chairman of the 
mittee on Classroom Teaching Problems of the 
A., will have one hundred members on her com- 
ttee with representation in every State of the Union. 
[his is a movement in the right direction. Thousands 
lassroom teachers will feel that they have a part 
he active work of the National Association. This 
ss of teachers makes up the rank and file of the State 
ociations and represents the educational point of con- 
tact where the real educative process takes place. 


<> 
everybody's desire that all children of all the peo- 
‘© well educated were as strong as the desire for 
rettes, joy riding, and moving pictures, the officers 
inistering the schools would not know what to do 
the money that would come pouring in. 
<> 
Dr. W. S. Hatt, of the University of Maryland, who 
making a survey of school hygiene of fifty teacher- 


s 


normal schools in Virginia in the interests of his 


ing institutions in the country is visiting some of 


ey. 

<> 
[He Norfolk city teachers continue to show the right 
it toward their less fortunate fellows in the teachers’ 
pavilion at Catawba Sanatorium. More than a year ago 
paid the cost of screening the porch of the pavilion, 
since then they have never failed to remember 
of their number at the Christmas holidays. How 

county and city organizations do this? 

<> 
rEssorR J. J. INGeErsoti, of the department of 
s at the University of Wisconsin, devotes two 
tree weeks each year to making toys for children. 
he calls his hobby. He never copies the toys one 
in the shops just before the Christmas season. 
the last six years Professor Ingersoll has done 
nd in this way has added much joy to child life. 


<> 
ik Virginia Educational Conference is getting too 





big and unwieldy.” This remark was frequently heard 
during the recent Conference from leading men and 
women of the State. The middle-western States have 
for the past years been holding their annual meetings 
in three or four sections in different parts of the State 
on consecutive weeks thus carrying their speakers from 
one meeting to another. 
<> 

AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK was generally observed 
in Virginia. Hundreds of sermons and speeches were 
made in behalf of education and the proper training of 
our children. The bulletin issued by the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Virginia setting forth 
facts about the Virginia schools and their needs was 
timely and contributed greatly to the effectiveness of 
the campaign. 

> 

COMPLETELY LICKED: 

A city school teacher recently received the following 
note from the mother of one of her pupils. 

“Dear Teacher: Excuse Johnny for being away yes- 
terday. He played truant; but do not whip him for it. 
Two boys he was with in the morning licked him, and 
a man he threw a snowball at, licked him, and a truck 
driver he hung on, licked him, and the man who owned 
the dog he hit, licked him, and the grocery man licked 
him for taking an apple, and an automobile driver licked 
him for blowing the horn. Then I licked him when he 
came home; then his father licked him when he came 
home; then I licked him for sassing me for telling his 
father on him.” 

<> 

HERE is an interesting item from the minutes of the 
county school board of Fairfax county under date of 
November 5, 1923. 

It was determined that when the schools close Wed- 
nesday evening, November 29, not to reopen them until 
the following Monday, December 3, in order to allow 
the teachers to attend the session of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference in Richmond, November 29 and _ 30. 
It was also determined to pay those teachers who at- 
tend the conference for Friday as if they were teach- 
ing. Messrs. Lawrence, Williams and DeBell were 
appointed a committee from the board to attend the 
Conference. 

<> 

THERE is appearing in some of the leading Virginia 
newspapers strong editorials on the subject of educa- 
tion and the importance of the increased appropriations 
for the support of public education and the institutions 
of the State for higher education. 

<> 

Our State tax system came in for some pertinent 
criticism during the Educational Conference. 
The leading newspapers are saying that greater funds 


recent 


for roads and schools is an impelling reason for revi- 


sion of our tax laws. Numerous and obvious inequali- 
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ties are being brought to the surface and it is hoped 


that the next Legislature will give serious considera 


tion to the revision of our tax system 


by action of the last mecting of the State Board of 
Education, Robert M. Newton, superintendent of the 
schools of Southampton county, was transferred from 
that 


county to 


county to the superintendency of Elizabeth City 


succeed a H. Brent, who resigned 
<> 


EpucaTion is still the major task of Virginia, says 
the editor of the News Leader in a strong plea for the 
improvement of the elementary and rural schools of 
the State. He that 


standard of information and the low level of reasoning 


demands Virginia must raise the 


powers among the great mass for her people by provid- 


ing a standard session of 180 days for the primary 


schools. 
<> 


THE issue of November 16 of Progress, a weekly 
magazine published at Schoolfield, Va., 


ship of Will M 
on the life and work of Dr. McGuffey. 


under the editor- 
Hundley, contains an interesting article 
The author of 
the article features particularly the contents of Mc 
Guffey’s readers which were used so extensively a gen- 

We are told that 
are still used in some sections of the country. 


<> 


eration or more ago. these readers 


THE Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges 


of the Southern states was in session in Richmond De- 


cember 6-7. It brought together a large number of 
leading educators of the South. 
<> 
THe N. E. A. will hold its mid-summer meeting in 


the city of Washington June 29-July 5, 1924. This is 
right at our very doors. Virginia should be one of the 
National Assi this 
Virginia teachers should not 


ciation on occasion 
fail to take advantage of 


the great Na 


hosts of the 


the proximity of this meeting, and see 


tional Association in action 
<> 
THE new Walter 
dedicated on December 5 at Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland. Addresses were made by Lawrence Abbott, 
editor of the Outlook, and Dr. S. C. Mitchell of the 


University of Richmond. 


Hines Page Library Building was 


<> 
No one need be alarmed over the mounting cost of 
education. For the whole country, it is still less than 
one-twentieth of the cost of luxuries. 
< 
For the United States at large, education costs each 


individual three cents per day. 


counted as an “excessive burden” or an “enormous cost” 
for so important a thing as the education of all the 
a Commonwealth. 

<> 
THE nineteenth annual report of the Co-Operative 


Education Association of Virginia is a highly creditable 


children of 


This could hardly be 
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bulletin of 84 It tells an interesting story 


extra curricular activities among the school children 


pages. 


Virginia and the various forms of co-operation by the 


citizens of 1,820 communities. 


<> 


Ir is announced that a large fund has been put at 1 
disposal of those in charge of the Boy Scouts of Am 
ica for the specific purpose of establishing a magazi: 
of juvenile fiction. Boys’ recreational reading is a 
topic in which teachers are immensely interested. Boys 
like to read about would them 
read. This has been established by a study made by 
Mr. Miller of the High School and pub- 
lished in the September issue of the Journal. The Boy 


Scout movement is big enough and the field is r 


what teachers have 


Petersburg 


enough to maintain a representative publication. 


<> 


SUPERINTENDENT J. J. KELLY, Jr. of the Wise county 
schools gives a rather full and interesting report of th 
schools of that county in one of the local papers pub- 
lished at Norton. He says in this report that Wise 
county spent over $200,000 last year in buildings and 
equipment, that the length of the school term is longer 
than the average of the United States and of Virginia, 
it being 180 school days in the year. The cost per pupil 
in Wise county is $26.12; in Virginia it is $38.15; in the 
United States it is $57.60. The average daily attendance 
has grown from 4,037 for a term of 140 days in 1912 t 
an average of 9,373 for a term of 180 days in 1923 
These figures tell an interesting story of efficiency i: 


county system of schools. 
> 


Tre one hundredth anniversary of the Monroe D 
trine was fittingly ceelbrated by two-day exercises 
Richmond December 5-6. One of the programs 
held at the tomb of James Monroe in Hollywood cemé 
tery. 

<> 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE at Bridgewater, Va., and D 
ville College at Daleville, Va., two educational inst 
tions owned and operated by the Church of the Br 
ren, have been merged. The merger will be know: 
the “Bridgewater-Daleville System of Schools.” 
plan provides that the secondary instruction don 


Bridgewater College will be hereafter done at | 


ville will hereafter be done at Bridgewater College. 
is good business, avoiding duplication of work and 
sistent with correct professional ideals. 


TEACHERS WANTED!—$95 to $195 Month 


Teachers,—men and women,—you should try the U. S. Gi 
ment examinations constantly being held throughout the 
try. During the Winter and Spring many permanent, 
positions will be filled at from $1100 to $2300 a year. 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. | 
teacher should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
F257, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing dates and 
of coming examinations and illustrated book, showing 
Government positions obtainable together with sample ¢ 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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A New Psychology from a New Angle 


Psychology and Self-Development 


By Henry EASTMAN BENNETT 


Professor of Education, College of William and Mary 


Thoroughly sane and scientific, this introductory course is unique in 
applying the principles governing attention, habit, interest, and the like, 
io the learning process. Discussions and carefully-planned exercises 
teach the student to observe the operation of his own mind, and, going 
a step further, to try to improve upon his mental measurements. To 
the teacher and the prospective teacher, “Psychology and Self-Develop- 
ment” offers a more practical, and, therefore, sounder understanding of 
the mind of the child; to the student, a guide for the improvement 


of his mental efficiency. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 











Book Reviews 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, by P. H. Deffendall. 


he Macmillan Company. 250 pages. 


little volume of Business Correspondence is 
One of the criticisms we hear against the 
schools is that the pupils cannot write a business 
that they are not taught the usual business 
This volume contains complete letter forms for 
demands of an office. This book should be a 


nion of all young people who anticipate taking up 


n the office, or any kind of business. 


ORY CHEMISTRY FOR GirLs, by Agnes French 
ies. D. C. Heath & Co. 244 pages. 

is a text intended for classes in the vocational 
f training such as home economics, nursing, etc. 
specially suited to classes in chemistry in voca- 


high schools. 


‘IN FOR Morar GrowtTH, by Henry Neumann. 


\ppleton & Co. 373 pages. 


of the most outstanding problems of modern 


ion is how to give the proper moral instruction 
schools. We have failed so far in finding a 
and a body of subject matter for such instruc- 
This volume on Education for Moral Growth 
ts to discuss some of the problems connected with 
ing of morals. The chapters on direct moral 


} 


instruction are particularly valuable. The book closes 
with a splendid discussion of religious education. The 
book is highly suggestive on moral instruction. 


THe New AGRICULTURE FoR HIGH ScHoois, by Cary 
Cadmus Davis. J. B. Lippincott Company. 494 
pages $1.80. 

Agriculture in the high school is one of the newer 
subjects. It has taken ten or more years to get the 
subject in the schools and to get it recognized as hav- 
ing educational value. Now the problem is to select 
the content of the course in this subject. Dr. Davis has 
long been interested in the subject of teaching agricul- 
ture in our schools and his judgment is to be taken as 
wise. In this volume for the high schools he has pre- 
sented a body of subject matter that is admirably suited 
to the needs of the high school student interested in 
agriculture. The book covers all the projects of the 
farm and garden. It is an admirable text for high 
school use. 


AppLiep ARITHMETIC, Book J, by Lennes and Jenkins. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 280 pages 
This is the first book of a three-book series and is 
intended to cover the work in arithmetic of the second, 
third and fourth grades. The text is built upon the 
most modern ideas of the applications of arithmetic to 
modern life. 
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ELEMENTS 0} Ruth Leigh. D. Appleton 


& Co. O80 1 es 
Here is a book that analyzes the elements in retatling 
business in such a way that reduces this activity to the 
basis of a science It discusses such topics as Finding 
a Location for a Store, Laying Out a Store, Equipping 
a Store, Studying the Store’s Customers, How Goods 
are Bought, Displaying the Goods, Handling Employees, 


Plans for Advertising; in short, the book covers all the 


problems connected with conducting a retail store. 
Source Book IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF Epucation, by 
William H. Kilpatrick Phe Macmillan Company, 
New York 340 pages 
This volume is a complet ection of what most 
thoughtful men have had to say about the more ulti- 
mate concepts as to the principles of education. They 
are classified under the heads Meaning of the Philo- 
sophy of Edueati n, The ¢ oncept f Experience, Nature 
of Society Socialization, Nature of the Individual, What 
Constitutes the Good Life, Democracy and Education, 
Mobilization of Thought Power, Progress, The State 


Matter and the Curriculum. 
education ar¢ 
The 
Kilpatrick’s students and 
habit of thinking of 


and Education, Sub; 


Ancient and modern thought on brought 


together in brief and succinct form. volume will 


appeal to the th 


educators generally 


suusands of Dr 
who are in the 


education in its more ultimate concepts. 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 
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THE COMMUNITY AND Its HIGH SCHOOL, by 
» 


Belting D,. C. Heath Co. 362 
All high 


terested in 


pages. 

teachers and principals will bi 
book on the 
The book contains iucid 


sche r )] 


this new problems of high 


school teaching and managing. 


and fresh discussion of all the outstanding problems 
connected with high school instruction and supervision 


‘| he 


are very 


is particularly good. There 
a‘l the 
and XIII 


Activities 


chapter on discipline 
aspects of this 
deal 


and 


sane suggestions as to 
Chapters NI, XI] 


Extra-Curricular 


with the 


Physi 


problem, 
subject of 
I-ducation. 





PAMPRLETS* BULLETINS» GRTALOGS 


ACCURATE WORK » PROMPT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


*500°Cash Prizes 


COMPETITION OPEN TO TEACHERS 
for Best Educational Motion Picture Scenarios— 
Prize-winning scenario to be filmed and distrib- 
uted to American schools. For details of contest write 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc, 
806 West Weshinaton Boulevard, Chicago 
A National Organization of American Educators 


New Plays—-Write for List 


Miss Mary Bonham, Nebo, Va. 


































The 
William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 
Printers- Publishers 


WE SPECIALIZE ON 
SCHOOL CATALOGS 
—AND —— 
ANNUALS 


COLLEGE 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
| Richmond, Va. 
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aie Dustless Sweep 


Gift Suggestions 








Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 


Superite Pens and Pencils broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
in metal or hard rubber. oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 

" . germs and dust from flying in the air 
Beautiful engraved designs. whic ewesping, The con ie veer enall, 


$2.75 per 100 Ibs. in 300-lb. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


Retail prices range from 
$1.00 to $50.00. 


I rite us for illustrated circular and 


wholesale price list. 4 
Address 
The Baughman Stationery Co. 
° aw Southern Floor Sweep 
Wholesale School Supplies Company 
RicHMonp, VA. P. O. Box 312 :: Oxford, N. C. 












































1 scientific balance between attractive content and practical method is found 
in 
Everyday, Classics Readers 


'Primer---First Reader---Second Reader---Third 
Reader---Fourth Reader---Fifth Reader 


By BAKER and THORNDIKE 


With Illustrations in Color 


These readers furnish splendid material for basic and supplementary reading. 
These readers are charmingly illustrated. The artists have not only helped to interpret 
the literature but they have satisfied the sense of beauty and the sense of humor. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science, 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 


of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

Im Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Imr. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Por further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 

















The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 

COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 

Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 


SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 
Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking: 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 

partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 

ast possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brinces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Registrar President 


Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 


For Teachers in Primary Grades 

For Teachers in Grammar Grades 

For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 

For Teachers in Home Economics 

For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 


For Teachers in Business Subjects 

For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

. For Teachers in Music Supervision 

For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 

Students completing a four-year course. 
Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 

two-year College Courses may complete the de- 

gree course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Ampitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


ial Daal 


ns 


Pen 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 














Harrisonburg Normal 


School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 
1 ir = ary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
- r Grammar Grade Teachers. 
9 Junior High School Teachers. 
»r High School Teachers. 


Fe 
Fo 
Fi 
F 


Four Year Course 


e Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


tunities for students needing financial assistance 


tem ot student service 
State Scholarships 
e Loan Fund 
y candidates for professional courses admitted. 


ire student body makes for high professional 
rds and splendid school spirit. 


ptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
ral schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 











Radford 
State Normal 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 
Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, fire 
proof buildings. 

Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 

Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special sub- 
jects. 

Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 


President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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How Do You Feel--After School? 


Perhaps your shoes are comfortable—they do not exactly 
‘“‘bother’’ you; but are they permitting the proper foot exercise and 
affording the flexible support which promote good health and 
buoyant spirits? 

Much fatigue is caused by wearing stiff arch shoes which cause 
the foot muscles to become inactive and weak, check free circula- 
tion and bring a strain upon the calf muscles. The muscles and 
ligaments of the foot require exercise and freedom to function as 
Nature intended, in order to preserve their strength and tone, 
needed to hold up the 26 small bones of the foot in a resilient, 
arched formation. 

A flexible arch shoe, such as the Cantilever Shoe, is resilient 
like the arch of your foot, yet offers a gentle and pleasing support 
without restraining the natural foot action. 

We hear daily from teachers throughout the country who have 
benefitted themselves, increased their efficiency and endurance by 
wearing the Cantilever Shoe. 

The scientific construction of the flexible arch, the natural 
sole line and the well set heel contribute largely to the healthful 
reaction and the unusual comfort of the 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various 
attractive styles at any of the agencies listed below. Only one 
selected store in each city has the Cantilever agency (except in 
New York and Chicago). Each agency takes pleasure in demon- 
strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to keep you in 
good health and good spirits. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg...... Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 
Norfolk......... Ames & Brownley 

Richmond....... Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Roanoke........ I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Street 








—— 
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COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
& Allied Products 


4 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 














EFFICIENT SPELLING 


is habitual accuracy 


In its first year of service in the State 
of Louisiana, Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book demonstrated under severely 
critical conditions the ability to raise the 
level of spelling in every grade far above 


the median levels of the country. 


The one outstanding speller is offered 
you the contents and organization of which 
are based entirely upon the tangible results 


of scientific investigation. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 

















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
\djustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








Tew Words, Tew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,an efined trv 


WEBSTER NEw 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


aie SSS. 


Hereare Best 

a Few Samples: ~~». 
ra . . . ‘wih 

ay broadcast sIpplo agrimotor uN 

#* AirCouncil Ruthene capital ship “// 

iy Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit i 

Blue Cross 


“Supreme 
Au thority. Lo 


aerial cascade 
junior college 
Supreme Council 


~¢ Fascista 

Yi altigraph 
® Flag Day 
#s Red Star 


megabar a 
° gy 
Devil Dog & 














; Czecho-Slovak overhead 
ya mud gun mystery ship plasmon ii 
7A paravane Riksdag shoneen Z 
Ya Federal Land Bank a 
% q Is this Storehouse ~~ ‘ 
te, of Information ; 
ar Serving You? 


2700 pages ral Sy ars rereenn 
6000 illustrations MARCA 
407,000 words and phrases 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE. i 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 
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ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 


New Edition 





(THE volumes of this edition are in pocket size, attractively bound in 

cloth. The notes have been carefully prepared or revised, by well- 
known teachers of English in secondary schools, or by teachers who 
have had experience in secondary-school work. Each volume contains 
a sketch of the author’s life and work, together with notes and such 
other helps as are necessary to a clear understanding of the text. The 
notes are conveniently placed at the foot of the page, but in many cases 
critical notes, outlines, analyses, and suggestions for study have been 
added at the end of the book. 


The present edition meets the needs of schools today and the ideas 
of progressive, up-to-date teachers. It includes the texts most commonly 
studied and read for entrance to college, besides many other standard 
texts frequently used in schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 























The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. Recommended by the American Library 
Association and approved or adopted in many states. Special arranged Courses of Read- 
ing and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. Payments may be 
divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample pages sent on 
request. 

(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education”) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 2 


1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 33 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City _ 
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Select Your Map, Globe and Chart Needs from the 


Best and Most Dependable 


Johnston-Nystrom Line 


for Geography, History and Biology 


Schools needing map 
equipment of any kind 
will find that we offer the 
most comprehensive  va- 
riety from which to select 
the map or chart equip- 
ment best suited for teach- 
ing geography. history or 
biology. Note the very 
condensed summary of the 
JOHNSTON - NYSTROM 
LINE as stated under the 


illustration. 


The completeness of our 
line enables us to supply 
THE BEST for: 

RURAL SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
UNIVERSITIES 





THE UNEQUIPPED 


Political Maps Blackboard Outline Physiology and 


Physical Maps Desk Outline Maps 


Commercial Geog- 


Zoology Charts 
wide, and several 


Wall Outline Maps 





THE EQUIPPED 


Summary of the Johnston-Nystrom Line 


Foreign Text Maps 
In French, 
(;,erman, 
Spanish, 
Latin. 
Chart-size, Colored 
Pictures| 
19 Series for viv 
fying geography, 
history, and lat 
guage classes 
Atlases 
13 Atlas s for 
geography, con 


merce, history, 
Bible, classi lat 
guage, and = as 


tronomy classes 





Write for Free Copies of Any One or 
of These New Catalogs: 


No. B23 Biology Charts, ete. 
No. 800 Complete School Supply Catalog 


No. A23 Geography Maps, ete. 
No. H23 History Maps, ete. 


More 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. 


— — —____ _ 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Tidyman’s 
Supervised Study Speller 


By W. F. Tidyman 


wr 


Farmville State "“ormal School 


A speller devoted to training pupils in learning to spell, and based upon scientific studies of 
vocabularies and experimental work in methods of teaching. 

The vocabulary was chosen after careful study of eleven investigations of spelling vocabu- 
laries, including the author’s extended investigation of children’s writing vocabulary. The 
grading and grouping of words are based upon experimental study as well as previous grading 


in well-known word lists. 


The many helps for teacher and pupil emphasize supervised study. 


One book complete for all grades. Write for further information. 


WORLD BOOK CO., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building + Richmond, Va. 

















